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THE COURT OF SESSION. 


Tuts Supreme Court of Justice in Scotland 
has a most honourable and ancient history, 
tracing its institution back some four cen- 
turies. But prior to that there were 
justice sittings in the realm, although it 
was in 1532 that it received its present title. 

David II., in order that Parliamentary 
causes should be properly considered, in- 
augurated a judicial committee which was 
known after his time under the name of 
“* Domini auditores caufarum et querelarum.” 
A further advance was made in 1425, when it 
“was ordained that the Chancellor, and with him 
certain discreet persons of the three estates, to be 
chosen by the King, should sit three times in the 
year to examine, conclude, and determine all com- 
plaints, causes, and quarrels that may be deter- 
mined before the King’s Council.” 

Some thirty years later 

“it was enacted that the Lords of Session shall sit 
thrice in the year, ilk time forty days in thir three 
places, Edinburgh, Perth, and Ahindene. The 


noumer of the persons that sal sit sal be nine, of 
ilk estate three.” 


The machinery thus set in action does 


overtake the work, for in 1503 further 
tinkering was necessary. On this occasion 
the statute ordered that 
“thair be ane Consale chosen be the King’s hieness 
uhilk sal sit. continually in Edinburgh, or quhar 
the King makis residence, or quhar it plesis him to 
decide all manner of posal in civile materis, 
complaints, and causis dayly as that sale happin to 
occur, and sall have the same pouer as the Lords of 
Session.” 

It was, however, in the reign of James V. 
that effective measures were resolved upon, 
so that the Court could be put upon a sound 
footing. He proposed to the Parliament 
in 1532 
“to institute ane college of cunning and wise men, 
baithe of spirituale and temporale estate, for the 
doing and administratioun a Justice in all civile 
actions” ; 
and for this purpose he 
“therfor thinks to be chosin certane persouns maist 
convenient and qualify it therfor to the nowmer of 
xiiii persouns, half spiritual, half temporal, with 
one president.” 

In such style and composition, therefore, 
was the launching of the Court of Session. 

One would suppose that the Senators at 
the time of any catastrophe calculated to 
alarm the lieges would show an example 
of faith, and attempt all in their power to 
allay any excitement; but in the days of 
Mary this was notso. In 1545, f 
“my Lord Governour and Lordis of Counsel, under- 
standing that becaus of the fere of the pest that is 
daylie risyn in the toun of Edinburcht, the seite of 
Sessioun may nocht surelie remaine thairin,- nor 
our Souerane vis liegis may nocht surelie resort 
thairto, and it is-and will be te scaithe to the 
realme giff the samin salye: Phairfor hes thocht 
expedient that the said ioun be transportit to 
sitt in Linlithgow.” 

About this time rather an interesting 
question arose as to the privileges of the 
members of the Court. Certain expenses had 
been incurred in connexion with the governor- 
ship of the Castle of St. Andrews, for the 
payment of their share of which a charge 
had been made against some of the members 
of the Court. Forthwith they appeared 
before the Secret Council with “ thair 
forspeikar,”” who at considerable length 
stated their case, which was decided in their 
favour in the following judgment :— 

My Lord Governour and Lords forsaidis, bein 
well and ryplie avisit. herewith, hes declarit an 
declaris that all the Senatouris of the said College 
of Justice ar exemyt fra payment. of ony taxa- 
tionis, and thairfor the on spirituale men ar 
wranguslie taxt for payment of thair rait of the 
said contributioun as said is; and hes dischairgit 
and dischairges thame of ony payment thairof.” 


mot seem to have worked so smoothly as to 


berithn as has been seen, the Court 
were keenly alive to their personal privileges, 
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they were determined to allow no outside 
influence to interfere with the first dispatch 
and consideration of cases brought before 
them. Attempts must frequently have 
been made, and by no less a personage than 
King James VI. himself, for it is found that 
an ordinance of Court was passed at a meet- 
ing of the Secret Council held at Stirling on 
21 February, 1578, to this effect :— 

“*The quhilk day the Lordis of Secreit Counsale 

hes thocht meit and expedient that the Kingis 
Majestie sould not writ to the Lordis of his Hienes 
Counsale and Sessioun in furtherance or hindrance 
of ony particular personis, actionis, and causis in 
tyme cuming, bot suffer thame to proceid and do 
justice in all actionis privilegit to be decydit be 
thame, as they will answer to God and his Hienes 
thair upoun.” 
This was certainly pretty straight talking 
to royalty, but undoubtedly there must 
have been grave reason to believe that 
hidden influences were being brought to 
bear on the judges’ procedure. 

In 1596 some tumultucus proceedings in 
the city of Edinburgh disturbed the har- 
mony of municipal and Court life. Certain 
ministers, it was alleged, had been guilty 
of treasonable designs, and with others had 
forced themselves upon the King, who along 
with 
“‘eertane of his Nobilitie and Lordis of Sessioun, 
being sittand in the inner hous of the tolbuith of 
Edinburgh in quiet maner for administratioun of 
justice,” 
was practically besieged in the building. 
Much feeling was provoked in the matter. 
and in consequence the Corporation of 
Edinburgh had to take forcible measures 
to bring to justice the offenders. Mean- 
time the Courts of Justice were removed to 
Perth. One of the chief offenders was a 
minister of the name of Bruce. Up to the 
time of the tumult he had been a great 
favourite at Court, having been at one time 
Privy Councellor Extraordinary. He was 
“an especial object of his Majesty’s resentment, 
partly on account of his continued Presbyterian 
inflexibility, even in the humbled circumstances in 
which he had been permitted to resume his Edin- 


burgh pastorship.” 


of the hearing, and at last, when he saw the final 
judgment likely to go against him, openly dared the 
judges to — his will, the decision for Bruce 
was practically unanimous. Few things, indeed, 
are more memorable in the annals of the Court of 
Session than the manly behaviour on this occasion 
of Lord Fyvie, and three or four other threatened 
judges. ord Fyvie, Courtier and Councillor 
though he was, and also a reputed Roman Catholic 
rose first, as President of the Court, and inform 
the King that though his Majesty might remove 
them from their offices, he had no power to compel 
their judgments while they sat there, and they 
must and would do justice, even against his 
Majesty himself; Lord Newbattle and others. 
followed in the same strain.” 

An Act of the Parliament recited certain 
particulars which required to be observed 
by the Lords of Session. In going to the 
Court his lordship was to have no other 
retinue than his ordinary household servants, 
and he was to go thither in a “ seamlie 
maner, on his horse with a foote cloath.’’ 
But, as many of them had their dwellings 
near the Session House, and some of these 
situated “‘in narrow closes whair thair is 
not ane convenient passage for horse, and 
the calsay being dangerous to be ridden 
upoun,” it was found that some latitude 
was required, so it was understood that 
those lords “‘sall not be tryed to this 
necessitie of ryding.’’ A special clause was 
also inserted that in appearing before the 
Court persons of ‘ qualitie’’ were not to 
have any other following than an advocate 


or agent, as it was 

| intolerable that justice should seem to be pro- 
'cured by threatening or convocatioun, as though 
| justice were not so reddie for the poore as for the 
| grite ones.” 

The Lords of Session had strict rules 
prescribed for them for church observance. 
| In 1619 we find that James VI. issued letters 
directing that they were to receive the 
,Communion at Easter “with all dew 
| reverence efter the maner prescryved be the: 
(ordouris and actis of the last Generall 
Assemblie of the Kirk haldin at Perth.’ 
/It appeared that some one had informed 
‘royalty that Sir James Skene of Curriehill 


‘One means taken to show the royal dis-| had declined to obey the order of the King, 
pleasure was the stoppage of a life pension and left Edinburgh to partake of the Com- 
enjoyed by Mr. Bruce of twenty-four munion ina Church still using the old fashion, 
chalders of victual out of the rents of the in which he was influenced by his wife and 
Abbey of Arbroath. It was transferred | mother (according to Calderwood), who were 
to one Lord Hamilton, against whom the both zealous _Presbyterians. Accordingly 
Presbyterians had many grievances. In| his Majesty, thinking it 


order to vindicate his position, Mr. Bruce 
appealed the case to the Court of Session. 
The narrative may be quoted :— 

‘* His case was irresistible ; and though the King 


‘ane unworthie pairt in ane to site as a judge under 
his Majestie, who by his awne goode example will 
not leade the way of dewtyfull obedience unto 
otheris, 


orders him to appear before the Court and 


was present in the Court during the different stages 
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give explanation. His defence was that 
he had been engaged in the ‘‘ Utter house ” 
for the “‘ haill weike,’”’ and on the Saturday, 
which was the day for “‘the sermone of 
preparatioun,” he was to be examined as a 
witness, and could not attend the same, 
“quhairupoun he awaittit frome tua of the clock 
till sax of the cloke at nycht, and being thairby 
distractit frome the service of preparatioune, he 
could not be prepairit to communicate upoun the 
morne thairefter. And tuitching his going to ane 
uther kirk to communicat, he flatlie denyit the 
same, afferming constantlie that he keipt his house 
that foirnoone, and that he come to the afternoones 
sermone, and that he satt in the ordinair plaice 
with the remanent Lordis of the Sessioun.” 

Such evidence could not be neglected, and 
the report to the King stated that, “‘ finding 
no verificatioun of the informatioun gevin,” 
they could not proceed further, but 

“remittit the same to your Majestie’s princelie 
consideratioun, humblie lidar your Majestie 
not to tak in evill pairt the said Sir James his not 
communicatting the day forsaid, quhilk proceidit 
not upoun wilfull contempt or disobedience, bot 
upon the just and necessair occaisioun foirsaid.” 
The prayer of the petition impressed the 
royal conscience, and though, upon the 
first information supplied, “ we haid verrie 
grite caus of suspitioun and pregnant pre- 
sumptionis aganst him,’’ this report cleared 
him of any contempt or disobedience, so that: 
royal dignity was satisfied, and “‘ we reteine 
a goode oppinioun of him.” Thus did Sir 
James, so to speak, thole his assize. 

At the time of the Act of Union the 
privileges of the Court were protected in 
these terms :— { 

“That the Court of Session or College of Justice 
do, after the Union, and notwithstanding thereof, 
remain in all time coming within Scotland as it is 
now constituted by the laws of that kingdom, and 
with the same Authority and Privilidges as before 
the Unione.” 

In 1707 there was added to the duties of 
the Court the oversight of the regulations 
as to the “ plantation of Kirks”’ and valua- 
tion of teinds. They had to determine as 


to any augmentation of stipends, disjunc- | ¥ 


tion of large parishes, erection of new 
churches, and such items as pertained to 
ecclesiastical matters. This extra work 
laid upon their shoulders was an opening 
whereby an augmentation of their own 
salaries might be effected. The opportunity 
was taken, and on the request coming up 
before the Privy Council, they, on the 
recommendation of the Lord President of 
Council, humbly recommended to _ her 
Majesty that some further provision should 
be made for her judicial servants. 

Since those days continual progress in 


the machinery of justice has been made, 
but the stern, unbending determination of 
those lords who refused to bow to the in-- 
sinuating bribery of the Court is still a force 
to be reckoned with, and in all the divisions 
the first essential principle is justice—‘ for 
the poore as for the grite ones.” 
J. Linpsay Hitson. 
Public Library, Kelso. 


MALDON RECORDS AND THE DRAMA. 
(See 108. vii. 181, 342, 422.) 


THE following notes conclude my excerpts 
from the Maldon records :— 
1581. To my 1. Mountjoye’s players, 5s. 
To my |. Bartlett his playres, 3s. 
To the erle of Oxenford his playres, 10s. 
1586. 2s. from certein musicions to have Mr. Bay- 
ed goodwill to pleye in the towne upon the fayre 
aye. 
tifts* and rewards to noblemen’s players, pur- 
suivants, &ce., 4/7. 15s. 7d. 
1594. 15 Y ther was payed vnto the Cham- 
berlyns 2s. 6d., for a fyne assessed vpon William 
Gillman, for that he, in the open market, cryed a 
playe at the a hearse of certen players, with- 
out Mr. Bayliffs’ appoyntment, to the great re- 
proche of the towne. 
1597. 5s. to the earle of Derbie his players. 
10s. to other players at another tyme. 
1598. 10s. in rewards unto the Queen’s majestie’s 
players. 
1599. 10s. given to the Queen’s maiestie’s players 
this yeare. 
1603. 15s. to the King’s players this year. 
1611. 20s. to our gracious Prince his playres. 
10s. to our gracious Quene her players comyng to 
this town this yere. 
1612. 20s. unto our gracious Quene her plaires 
comyng to this towne this yeare. 
20s. ro to the plaires of the right noble princes 
Lady Elizabeth likewise coming to this towne this 


year. 
1613. 10s. given to the plaires of the right noble 

princess Elizabeth comyng to this towne this year. 

3s. 4d. given to the Children of the Master of 


1 
the 
year. 

1614. 20s. to the enterlude plaiers of our right 
noble Prince Charles comyng to this towne this 
eare. 

1615. 10s. given to the Prince’s plaiers comyng to 
this towne this yeare. 

10s. given to the Quene’s maiestie’s plaiers, called 
the Children, comyng likewise this yeare to this 
towne. 

10s. given to another companie of her maiestie’s 
players comyng to this towne this yeare. 

1816. 22s. given to the Prince this players this 
yeare comyng to this towne. 

22s. given this yeare to the Quene’s grace’s 


players. f 
Hs. given to the Countie Palentine his players 
this yeare. 


Reveils likewise comyng to this towne this 


* Unhappily the chamberlains now give only sum 
total under this head, without details. 
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1618. 10s. given to the earl of Sussex his plaiers. 
1619. 12 April the Jury presented —— Moore, 


put. and others of the company of Princess Eliza- 
th’s players, because when they prolonged ‘ther 
pleyes vntill xi of the clocke in the Blue-Boore in 


Ialdon, Mr. Baylyff coming and requesting them 
to breake off ther | so that the companye might 
.departe,” they called Baylyff Frauncis foole,” 
“to the great disparagement of the government” 
of the borough. 

1620. 5s. to the Prince’s players coming to this 
towne this year. 

1621. 25 March, 20s. to the Prince’s players. 

25 August, 10s. to the Prince’s players. 

1622. Halton documents, bundle 405, No. x., is a 
long letter from Earl of Pembroke, Lord Chamber- 
jain, about abuses “committed by diverse and 
sundry companyes of grin &e. 

322. 6s. 8d. to the King’s majestie’s players 
- coming to the town this year. 

1623. 30s. given at severall times to the King’s 
maiestie’s players coming to the town this year. 

For wine and sugar given to Mr. Daynes and 

.other gentlemen when his scholars did last act a 
comedy in the grammar schole, 2s. 2d. 

1624. 20s. given to the Prince’s players comming 
to the towne this yere. 

20s. likewise given to the players of the Lady 
Elizabeth comming to the towne this yere. 

1625. lls. given unto the players of the now 
kinge his father (our then Sovereign lord) livinge, 
—— they came unto the towne in the begininge of 
the yere. 

10s. in like sort given unto the players of the said 
late kinge deceased, comminge unto the towne 
whilst yet he lived. 

1626. 10s. given unto his maiestie’s players this 
yere at there commyng to towne and proferinge to 
playe here. 

1630. To the King's majesty’s players, 6s. 

1635. vs. given by like pe the bailiffs’) appoint- 
ment to players that called themselves Children of 
his Maiestie’s revells. 

And vis. viiid. by Mr. Bailiffs’ appointment given 
to players this yeere not to shewe their playes in 
this towne. 

A. CLARK. 


Great Leighs Rectory, Chelmsford. 


PYKE OR PIKE FAMILIES OF LONDON 
AND GREENWICH. 

AmonG the earliest recorded references 

- to the family of Pyke in London is, perhaps, 
the will of Alexander Pyke, dated at London, 
“* Monday next after the Feast of St. Kathe- 
rine, Virgin [25 Nov.], a.p. 1329,” Roll 58 
-(116). The testator made bequests: “ to 
Avice his wife his capital tenement in the 
parish of St. Dunstan [East], London, 
for life; remainder to Nicholas and John 
his sons ”’ (cf. ‘ Calendar of Wills proved and 

- enrolled in the Court of Husting, London, 
1258-1688,’ London, 1889, part 1. p. 362). 
The surname Pyke is, however, of much 
- earlier occurrence in other parts of England. 
The present note deals chiefly with the 

- family or families so named who resided in 


or near London during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. We find in ‘The 
Visitation of London, 1634 and 1635,’ 
printed for the Harleian Society, 1883 
(vol. ii. p. 183), a pedigree of one Edward 
Pyke, dyer, of Queenhithe Ward, London, 
living 1634, descended from Phillip Pyke, 
of Banwell, Somerset. Edward Pyke had 
issue living in 1634: Michaell, Jheremiah, 
Nathaniell, and Anne (7bid.). 

There is a will of one Michael Pyke, of 

Cranley, Surrey, clerk, dated 20 Feb., 1681 ; 
proved 10 Oct., 1680 (P.C.C., Reg. Cottle, 
120), which mentions :— 
‘daughter, Dorothy Pery, wife of Capt. William 
Pery, of Thorpe, Surrey; daughter Eliz. Atfeild, 
wife of Ambrose Atfeild, of St. Leonard, Shore- 
ditch, D.D.; daughter Mary Trotman, wife of 
Edward Trotman ; sister-in-law Anne Hoult, sister 
of my late wife. Messuages in Gunpowder Alley 
and in Boweshead Alley, London. Five pounds to 
poor of St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch.” 

“Ambrose Atfeild was vicar of St. Leonard’s, 
Shoreditch, from Mar. 1, 1665/6, to 1683, and rector 
of St. Mary, Somerset, Oct. 21, 1676, to 1683. He 
died Mar. 11, 1683/4. His will isin register Hare, 
fo. 37. Michael Pike, clerk, was patron of the 
living of St. Mary, Somerset.” 

Edward Trotman, of Hackney, Middlesex, 
gent., and Mary Pike, of St. Leonard, 
Shoreditch, were licensed to marry 4 July, 
1676 (cf. Harl. Soc., vol. xxiii. p. 256). 

Edmund Pyke, of St. Leonard’s, East- 
cheap, London, draper, aged twenty-four, 
and Hanna Hopkinson, of St. Mary, Wool- 
church, were granted a marriage licence 
24 Feb., 1679/80 (tbid., vol. xxx. p. 23). 
Perhaps the bridegroom was related to the 
Edmund Pyke, of London, haberdasher, 
who, with others, in 1653-4, participated in 
a “ draw for a barony ” (Decies) in county 
Waterford, Ireland (cf. 10S. vi. 207). 

‘*Richard Pyke, Senr., of All Hallowes Stayn- 

ings, Lond., poulterer, widr., abt. 67, and Judith 
Harvey, of the Armitage Bridge, Lond., wid., 
abt. 62, were licensed to marry Dec. 19, 1674, at 
St. Olave’s, Hart St., Lond.” —Cf. Harl. Soc., 
vol. xxiv. p. 131. 
This Richard Pyke, sen., was probably the 
father (by a previous marriage) of Richard 
Pyke, poulterer, of the same parish, whose 
daughter married Francis Halley, a first 
cousin of Dr. Edmond Halley, the second 
Astronomer Royal of England (ef. 10 8. v. 
266; vii. 264). The will of the younger 
Richard follows 

“Richard Pyke, late citizen and 
London, and of Chelmsford, 
Jane, wife of Edward Day; to son William Pyke; 
to granddaughters Mary Bland and Jane Day; 
randson Richard Jones. Residue to son William 

yke. Dated Nov. 18, 1726; proved Dec. 2, 1726.” 
—Ex Commissary Court of London; Essex and 
Herts, 1726, folio 271, wills. 
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‘“*William Pyke, of Greenwich, poulterer ; sister 
Jane Dey; brother-in-law Edward Day; nephew 
Edward Day silver tankard with eg | coat of arms 
engraved on it, to be delivered to him after the 
decease of my wife Elizabeth Pyke; loving niece 
Mary Reeve, late Mary Bland, fully provided for 
by my late dear father Richard Pyke; uncle John 
Pyke; cousin Edward ke; cousin Archibald 
Bruce. Dated Sept. 11, 1727; proved Oct. 10, 1727.” 
—P.C.C., reg. Farrant, 240. 

‘John Pyke, citizen and tallow chandler, of 
London; to dear and Ann Pyke messuage 
in Crutched Friars, in the parish of St. Olave's, 
Hart St.; late uncle Thornbury; daughter Prudence 
Edmonds; son Edward Pyke; daughters Eleanor 
Thorpe and Ann Trew and each of their children. 
Dated July 8, 1729; proved Oct. 16, 1730.” 

‘“‘Edward Pyke, of St. Mary Magdalene, Ber- 
mondsey; to Thomas Plummer, of St. Clements 
Danes, woollen draper, and Richard Harling, of 
Red Cross, grocer, annuities and bank stock, in 
trust for Thomas Blagrave, son of Thomas Blagrave, 
deceased ; landsin Wilmington and Sutton, at Lone, 
Kent ; two freehold messuages in Crutched Friars. 
Dated Feb. 21, 1766; proved July 20, 1767.”— 
P.C.C., reg. Legard, 278. 

John Pyke, corn chandler, of St. Saviour’s, 
Southwark, about twenty-seven, and Anne 
Thornbury, of St. Olave’s, Hart Street, 
spinster, about twenty-four, obtained Vicar- 
General’s licence to marry January, 1679/80. 


“Thomas Pyke, of St. John’s, Wappin , Middle- 
sex ; to be buried in family vault in St. George-in- 
the-East. Freehold estate at Daddington, North 
Hants. Freehold estate in Gravel Lane to wife 
Ann Pike for life, then to niece Ann Freeman 
and her heirs. Silver plate to wife, except one 
silver tankard with my arms on......to sister Sarah 
Freeman, widow. Dated June 18, 1774; witnesses, 
Henry Crane, William Bowing, Samuel Ravencroft, 
64, Crutched Friars. Proved Nov. 26, 1774.”—P.C.C. 

‘*Isaac Pyke, of Greenwich, Esquire, late governor 
of St. Hellena; some friends to support the fall 
[pall?]......be chosen, most out of club...... and my- 
self belonged to, and I think......Mr. Hally......make 
up the most part......to Dr. Halley the Professor 
my model of the present Christian temple at Jeru- 
salem and Pangarang Mongua i reese with 
head [perhaps equivalent to a Malay creese, kris, 
sword]; sister Mary Bradford and Anna _ her 
daughter ; niece Buffar; nephew John Buffar. 
Dated Jan. 5, 1730; proved April 10, 1739.”— 
P.C.C., reg. Henchman, 87. 
An account of Isaac Pyke and the Buffar 
family of Greenwich is given in the ‘ Hundred 

of Blackheath,’ Hasted’s ‘ Hist. of Kent,’ 
edited by H. H. Drake, p. 78. The Pyke 
and Buffar arms were embossed on each side 
of the gateway to Buffar House, Greenwich. 
“Ann Pyke, Aug. 10, 1710; now lieth dangerous 
ill; my son Isaac Pyke now gene to the 
Indies. Adm. granted July 7, 1726, to Isaac Pyke, 
armiger, on account of his near relationship to 


Anna Pyke, lately of Greenwich.” 
‘James Pyke, of Deptford, Kent; wife Cathe- 


rine ; sons William, George, and James; wife and 
eldest son executors. Dated Feb. 17, 1718; proved 


The poll-list of London livery published! 
in Extra Special Daily Post of 1734 shows: 
James Pyke, Shoreditch, London, a member~ 
of the Weaver Company.” 

The index to register Spurway (1740) 
gives “‘ Kent’”’ after the name of Surgeon. 
Edmond Halley, with the addition of 
** pts.” as a marginal note. It would appear 
that his domicile was somewhere in Kent 
circa 1740; his widow was buried at Green- 
wich in 1772, a certificate of the latter fact 
having been kindly supplied by Mr. A. L. 
Kirdel, parish clerk. It seems that she was: 
previously married (cf. 10S. vii. 89). 

For all the foregoing inedited wills and 
for many other interesting items the writer 
is indebted to the courtesy of Mr. Ralph J. 
Beevor, of St. Albans. The residence of 
both Halleys and Pykes at Greenwich, 
contemporaneously, has now been estab- 
lished (cf. Magazine of History, New York, 
1907 ; The Genealogist, London, New Series, 


xxiii. pp. 199, 272). 
Evucene F. McPIKe. 
1, Park Row, Chicago, U.S. 


REGISTER OF WALGRAVE, NORTHANTS.— 
In looking through the registers of Rothers- 
thorpe, Northants, on 6 June, 1904, I dis- 
covered that part of the parchment cover 
of Book II. is a transcript, or portion of a 
transcript, of the Walgrave register for the 
year 1587 and part of 1588. 
Henry IsHam LONGDEN. 

Heyford Rectory, Weedon. 


REGISTER OF BLAKESLEY, NORTHANTS.— 
On 6 Aug., 1903, I was examining the books 
in the parish chest of Pattishall, Northants. 
and found therein a book which did not. 
belong to that parish. It was contemporary 
with part of the Pattishall register, and had 
been in recent years bound at the expense 
of the church. Needless to add it had been 
undiscovered at triennial inspections by 
the rural dean. On careful examination, 
however, I discovered the principal names 
in the register to be those of Blakesley gentle 
families, such as Butler, Watts, and Foxley 
of Foxley, in the parish of Blakesley. On 
visiting Blakesley, I found that the leaves 
of that register were all loose, and that the 
portion just found at Pattishall fitted in 


t| exactly. This missing portion was for the 


years 1614 to 1630 inclusive, and contained 
christenings, marriages, and burials. I am 
glad to say that, since then, the Pattishall 
authorities have restored the book to 
Blakesley. 


Mar. 11, 1718.”—P.C.C. 


I have just put in order the whole of the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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first register book of Blakesley, beginning in 
1538, with a view to its careful rebinding by 
Messrs. Birdsall of Northampton, so that 
Blakesley now once more has its own. It 
may not be out of place to put on record a 
note as to when and how the lost portion was 
found, and restored to the satisfaction of all 
concerned. Henry IsHam LONGDEN. 


“NIT BEHAMEY,’ YIDDISH PHRASE.— 
A common expression in the Yiddish jargon 
spoken in the East End of London is 
Nit behamey ! which means “‘ Don’t be a 
fool!’’ Visitors to the Sunday market in 
Petticoat Lane must often hear it. This 
phrase, which has not yet found its way 
into our slang dictionaries, is a good example 
of the way German and Hebrew are mixed 
together by jargon speakers. Nit is the 
German word nicht, “not.” Behamey is 
the Hebrew behémah, from which we get the 
‘““behemoth ”’ of our Old Testament. Ob- 
serve the curious transition of meaning by 
which this, which originally denoted a lar, 
and strong animal, has come to have, in 
the usage of modern Jews, merely the sense 
or Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


‘Korrasos,’ 4 DuBLIN UNIVERSITY MIs- 
CELLANY.—I happen to have in my posses- 
sion a bundle of odd numbers of the brilliant 
little periodical Kottabos, now long extinct 
and unobtainable in the bookshops. I 
should be happy to place them freely at the 
service of any readers of ‘N. & Q.’ (N.B. 
not booksellers) who may have imperfect 
sets and may wish to complete them. Any 
such might communicate with me, and 
mention the numbers required and the 
date of issue. ALEX. LEEPER. 

Trinity College, University of Melbourne. 


An Earty ELECTIONEERING EXPERIENCE 
or Sir JAMES GraHAM. (See 7 S. xi. 304.) 
—In the recently published ‘ Life and Letters 
of Sir James Graham,’ by Mr. Charles 
Stuart Parker, is given a striking instance 
of modern political biography as it is written 
from the purely friendly and admiring point 
of view. It is stated therein that Graham 
at the dissolution of 1820 was elected as 
one of the representatives of the Cornish 
borough of St. Ives ; 


“but early in 1821 “peer were presented from 
St. Ives against both members, and as the Com- 


mittees of Parliament who then dealt with such 
etitions notoriously were governed in their votes 
y party interests, he did not care to incur the 
costs of defending his seat, but preferred for a time 
to quit political life.”—Vol. i. p. 57. 
It is evident from this that Mr. Parker 
has not troubled to investigate the history 


of the particular (and very singular) trans- 
action of which he is writing, for his summary 
of that history is misleading in every 
essential particular. Much of the story was 
told by myself in ‘N. & Q.’ at the reference 
above given ; and the main facts were these : 

(1) Graham was elected for St. Ives on 
10 March, 1820. 

(2) At the Cornwall Assizes, which com- 
menced at Launceston on 20 March, the 
grand jury found a true bill against him 
and others for conspiracy to secure the 
return by means of bribery and corruption. 

(3) On 20 June a Select Committee of 
the House of Commons reported Graham 
and his colleague Lyndon Evelyn to have 
been duly elected, but declined to consider 
the petitions against them frivolous and 
vexatious. 

(4) On 24 July the House gave leave for 
the production of the Select Committee’s 
minutes of evidence at the next Cornwall 
Assizes, on the trial of certain indictments 


| for perjury. 


(5) It was not until 16 May, 1821, that 
a new writ was issued for St. Ives conse- 
quent upon Graham’s acceptance of the 
Chiltern Hundreds. 

What, then, was the truth of the whole 
affair ? Obviously, something different from 
the story related originally in ‘D.N.B.’ 
(vol. xxii. p. 329), and again put forward 
by Mr. C. S. Parker. 

ALFRED F. Ropsins. 


Sr. CHap’s WELL, BATTLE BRIDGE.— 
Along the east side of Gray’s Inn Road, 
near King’s Cross, there has recently been 
excavated a deep trench to receive a number 
of telephone or telegraph cables. Between 
Britannia Street and St. Chad’s Place there 
was a slight but constant inflow of water at 
a depth of 20 feet. This was clearly a 
rediscovery of the springs that supplied the 
once famous St. Chad’s Well—unimportant, 
but decidedly interesting. It was necessary 
to keep a pump at work until a concrete 
bed and the several tiers of earthenware 
pipes for the cables had been laid down. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 

39, Hillmarton Road, N. 


ALBERT MOORE AND THE ‘D.N.B.’—In 
the memoir of Albert Moore it is stated :-— 

“‘He executed other important decorative works, 
like ‘The Last Supper’ and some paintings for a 
church at Rochdale......and a frieze of peacocks for 
Mr. Lehmann.” 

The ‘ Last Supper’ here alluded to was 
a design for the decoration of the east end 
of the Dutch Church, Austin Friars, the 
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commission for which Moore obtained 
through the architect for the restoration of 
the church, the late Mr. William Lightly, 
my fellow-pupil. The design never went 
beyond the stage of a beautiful study in 
water colour, owing to some doctrinal objec- 
tions to its execution. This study, which is 
photographed in Mr. Baldry’s life of Moore, 
is now in the possession of Mr. E. B. I’Anson. 
The decoration of the chancel of the church 
of St. Nicholas, Rochdale, illustrating the 
miracle of the five barley loaves—an 
ambitious scheme for so young a man—was 
carried out by Moore, but, owing to the 
medium in which it is executed, is now 
going to decay. I have a photograph of a 
portion of the design, representing Hunger 
and Lassitude; but the church is so dark 
that this is all I have been able to obtain of 
this fine composition. 

The peacock frieze was executed for Mr. 
Lehmann’s house in Berkeley Square. This 
fact should be stated to avoid confusion 
with Whistler’s peacock room in Queen’s 
Gate, which was also done for Mr. Lehmann. 
It may be mentioned that the studio in 
Spenser Street, Westminster, where Moore 
died, was built by the late F. Sandys for 
himself, and is now in the occupation of Mr. 
Alfred East, A.R.A. 

It is my belief that Moore was never a 
candidate for admission to the Royal 
Academy. JOHN HEBB. 


HONI SOIT QUI MAL Y PENSE.’’—In an 
interesting old book, ‘Nouveau Siécle de 
Louis XIV., ou Poésies-Anecdotes du Régne 
et de la Cour de ce Prince,’ 1793, I have 
come upon a curious variant of the above 
phrase, which seems to deserve a corner here. 
It is in a chanson attributed to the notorious 
Ninon de l’Enclos :— 

Tous les blondins chez moi vont a l’école 
Pour faire leur salut ; 
Je veux sauver Duras, Dangeau, Briolle, 
Et c’est 14 mon seul but. 
Honni soit-il celui qui mal y pense ! 
Je fais pénitence, 


ol. 
Je fais pénitence. 

Jas. Piatt, Jun. 
SPELLING ReForm. (See 10 S. vi. 266.) 
—Thomas Bennet, rector of St. James’s, 
Colchester (for whom see ‘ D.N.B..,’ iv. 238), 
seems to have adopted a method of reform 
on a small scale. In his sermon ‘ Charity- 
Schools Recommended,’ 26 March, 1710, 
he is careful to print determin, examin, 
tmagin, endevor, honor, labor, neighbor, 
savior, cou’d, fixt, imploy, sutable, thorow, 

villany. W. C. B. 


Queries. 

WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Evripipes: ‘ ELEcTRA.’—Milton’s refer- 
ence in his eighth sonnet to the alleged 
preservation of the walls of Athens, owing 
to the effect produced on the Peloponnesian 
generals by a recitation of a portion of the 
‘Electra’ of Euripides, is based on a state- 
ment to the same effect in Plutarch’s life 
of Lysander. I am anxious to put together 
a list of the other references, direct or in- 
direct, to this play of Euripides (whatever 
their tenor) that are to be found in Greek 
or Latin authors. There certainly are not 
many, but they appear to be uncatalogued. 
I should be very grateful if any of your 
readers, who may happen to know of any 
such, would communicate with me privately 
at Little Holland House, Kensington, W. 

(Rev.) R. JoHNSON WALKER. 


RESTRAYNTE”’ OF “THE TOWNES.” — 
** The names of those w followe were buried 
after the townes were restraynte.” The 
foregoing words occur in the middle of a long 
list of burials in the register of a North 
Lincolnshire parish from January, 1592/3, 
to the following April. A large number of 
other parish registers in the same district 
show, by the number of the burials they 
record, that a pestilence devastated that 
part of the county in the earlier months of the 
year 1592 (old style). The mortality seems 
to have been so great that the population 
of some of the villages was permanently 
reduced. I should be greatly obliged if any 
of your readers could furnish me with 
particulars of “the restraynte” which was 
put upon “ the townes.” 

C. W. Foster. 


Timberland Vicarage, Lincoln. 


STEBBING SHAW STAFFORDSHIRE MSS.— 
I should be much obliged if any of your 
readers would inform me as to where the 
above MSS. are at present. 
ANDREW OLIVER. 
5, Queen’s Gardens, W. 


Monks oF St. Epratp at Eton.—Accord- 
ing to Dr. Lipscomb (‘ History of Bucks,’ 
iv. 460), in 1238 a grant of a fair was made 
to the monks of the Fountain of Ebrald at 
Eton. It would appear from this that there 
was an alien cell in the thirteenth century 
at Eton, dependent on the Abbey of Fonte- 
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vrault ; but there is no mention of this fact 
in any books on the locality I have seen, 
or in a list of religious houses given in Father 
Gasquet’s ‘English Monastic Life.’ Is it 
possible that Dr. Lipscomb has assigned 
the grant to another Eton or Eaton than 
the one indicated in the charter? R. B. 
Upton. 


old 
charters in medieval Latin contain the 
words “ ostiarius ’’ and “ dapifer”’ attached 
to names of witnesses in them. 

“* Dapifer ’’ I cannot find in any classical 
dictionary: it is possibly a monkish word 
derived from daps, dapis, a stately feast for 
religious purposes, and fero, to bring. A 


dapifer would perhaps be a kind of steward, | ¢ 


or butler, or master of ceremonies; but 
under none of these headings can “‘ dapifer ”’ 
be found. 

“‘Ostiarius*’ is given as doorkeeper or 
porter. Would it be likely that in the 
granting and signing of charters so humble 
an official in a great monastic establishment 
would be called to affix his name as a witness, 
immediately after the names of kings, 
chancellors, dukes, and knights, and the 
great landowners in the county ? 

Can any one now say what was the exact 
held in a monastic establishment 

y the dapifer and the ostiarius ? 
WILLIAM GEMMELL, M.B. 

[Dapifer is fully spieined and illustrated by 
quotations in the ‘N.E.D.’ The quotations for 
ostiary or ostiarius begin with 1432-50. ] 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 
Can any of your readers tell me the source 
of the lines quoted in ‘Emma,’ chap. ix., 
beginning, 

Kitty, a fair but frozen maid? 
They are also quoted by Prof. A. R. Wallace 
in his ‘ Life.’ 

I have been unable to find them in ‘ Ele- 
gant Extracts,’ in spite of Emma’s statement 
that they are to be found there. 

A. G. BECKER. 
Disley. 

In Macmillan’s Magazine for February 
last, p. 274, occurs the following quatrain. 
Whence does it come ?— 

The toad beneath the harrow knows 
Precisely where each tooth-point goes ; 
The butterfly upon the road 

Preaches contentment to the toad. 

A somewhat similar idea may be found in 
‘Rob Roy,’ chap. xxvii., where Andrew 
Fairservice observes: ‘‘ Ower mony maisters 
—ower mony maisters, as the paddock said 


to the harrow, when every tooth gae her a 
Joun PicxrorpD, M.A 
Yewbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


**Coroon,’”’ A CHERRY.—On p. 201 of 
‘The Gardeners Kalendar’ (London, 
MDCC.XLV.), among the names of the kinds 
of cherries then cultivated in England, one 
reads “coroon.” What is the origin of 
this word? Can it possibly be from 
Coruiia in Spain ? 

Epwarp Dopeson. 


** CruscANTISM.’’—In Messrs. Sisley’s edi- 
tion of Rousseau’s ‘ Confessions,’ p. 96, the 
following sentences occur :— 

‘*The Abbé de Gouvon was a. younger son, and 
designed by his family to a bishopric; his studies, 

or this reason, had nee earried farther than is 
usual to children of quality. He had been sent 
to the University of Sienna, where he remained 
several years, and from whence he brought a pretty 
strong dose of cruscantism,” &e. 

Can any of the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ help 
me to the meaning of the last word? I have 
consulted several dictionaries—the ‘Century, 
‘Imperial,’ Webster’s, and Chambers’s— 
and can find no reference to the word. 

W. 


[We imagine that Della Crusca and its school are 
referred to. ] 


SELVAGGI AND MiLtTon.—What is known 
(date, nationality, &c.) of Giovanni Selvaggi. 
whose tribute to Milton (‘‘ Grecia Meoni- 
dem,”’ &c.) is prefixed to the Latin poems ? 

Francis Kine. 


SEYNT-PRO-SEYNT,” A WINE.—Whence- 
is the above wine-name? It occurs in 
the ‘Land Troy Book’ (E.E.T.S. 1903),. 
366 /12424 

Off corn, of flour, & gentil wynes, 
Off seynt-pro-seynt, and maluesynes 
As gode as come of grapes. 
H. P. L. 


Parish ReEcorps WantTinc.—In con- 
nexion with my history of the City parishes 
of St. Anne and St. Agnes and St. John 
Zachary, to which I have several times been 
permitted to refer in these columns, I should 
be grateful to any correspondent who could 
assist in throwing light upon the following 
matter. 

Herbert, the re gpm librarian, in his 
‘Tllustrations of the Site and Neighbour- 
hood of the New Post Office,’ published in 
1830, refers to some records as then existing 
which the closest and most exhaustive in- 
vestigation fails to produce at the present. 
time, though there is absolutely no known 
reason why they should not still be con- 
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tained among the parish papers. Thus at 
p- 13 he says, writing of the church of 
St. Anne and St. Agnes as it existed prior 

to its destruction by fire in 1548 :— 
“Tt appears, from documents preserved in the 
at St. Anne’s Church, before it was 


vest 
oieit, contained two chapels, dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary and St. Katherine, each having an 
altar and image of its respective saint, and that the 
various chantries in it maintained no less than six 
priests.” 
Again, at p. 16 he remarks :-— 

“The famous early printer, John bee. who lived 

book 


over Aldersgate, occurs in the paris Ss as 
churchwarden of St. Anne, under the date 1574.” 
The parish now possesses no pre-Refor- 
mation documents at all; and the earliest 
parish book (a volume of churchwardens’ 
accounts, deposited in the Guildhall Library) 
opens in the year 1636 only. I am wonder- 
ing whether the records to which Herbert 
alludes can have found their way, at any 
time since he wrote the above, into any 
second-hand bookseller’s hands, as certain 
books of St. Antholin did half a century ago 
(see 1 S. i., ii.), and as isolated volumes 
pertaining to St. Mary Staining and St. 
Dunstan-in-the-West have done much more 
recently. Perhaps some one has an old 
catalogue in which the items figure. 
McMurray. 


“CRuMPsMAN”’: MoonsMaAN.”’ — The 
subjoined extract from the _police-court 
intelligence of The Globe of 25 March suggesis 
two queries :— 

“Three rough-looking men a red at Marl- 
borough Street, being attempt- 
ing to steal from persons entering omnibuses 
at Tottenham Court Road on Saturday evening. 
When taken in charge one of the men said his 
occupation was that of a ‘crumpsman,’ meaning a 
‘crook,’ or dishonest person. He explained to the 
magistrate, Mr. Denman, that a ‘crumpsman’ was 
a ‘moonsman,’ and a ‘moonsman’ was a man who 
‘could not stop in one place, but must go wherever 
told and do whatever told.’ He must not say more 
about the matter, for fear of disclosing the secrets 
of the society to which a ‘crumpsman’ was attached 
(laughter). The prisoners were remanded.” 

As neither “crumpsman” nor “ moons- 
man” is in Farmer and Henley’s ‘ Diction- 
ary of Slang and Colloquial English ’— 
though “‘ moonman,” as meaning a nocturnal 
thief, is—it may be asked whether they 
have been heard of before. A. F. R. 


_ “Sor’s Arms.”—I am seeking further 
information about a tavern of this name 
formerly at 31, Wych Street. Originally it 
was probably known as “The Queen of 
Bohemia’s Head,” derived from the history 
of Drury House; and late in the eighteenth 


century the Royal Grand Modern Order 
of Jerusalem Sols met at “the house of 
Brother Hudson, known by the name of 
‘ The Jerusalem Sols and Bohemia Tavern,’ 
in Wych Street, every Monday night.” 
In 1827 No. 31, Wych Street, was “The 
Sol’s Arms,” kept by Benjamin Lewis ; 
but by 1838 the name had been changed by 
the same proprietor to “ The Shakspeare’s 
Head.” The name of the owner after- 
wards became “‘ Mark Lemon.” 

What is the significance of the name 
Jerusalem Sols” ? ‘‘Sol’s Arms” might 
be nothing more than the “ Sign of the Sun ” ; 
but there is perhaps some historical con- 
nexion between this tavern sign in Wych 
Street and an identical one in Hampstead 
Road. 

In the latter neighbourhood the name 
appears in another connexion. Sol’s Row in 
Hampstead Road and Sol’s Row in Totten- 
ham Court Road were small terraces of 
cottages presumably named after their 
builders or owners. | ALECK ABRAHAMS. , , 

39, Hillmarton Road, N. 


Foucut on Mary Srvuart.—A. Jy C. 
Hare in ‘The Story of my Life,’ vol. iv. 

. 76, has the following anecdote. Louis 
Philip e possessed one of the portraits of 
Mary a to have been painted from life. 
Fouché examined the portrait carefully, and 
asked Sir Henry Bulwer if he knew whom 
it represented. Bulwer answered, “I can 
tell you, but why do you ask ?” “ Because,” 
said Fouché, “it is the lowest type of 
criminal face known to us.” Fouché left 
France soon after Waterloo, and died at 
Trieste in 1820. Did he and Bulwer ever 
meet in the palace of Louis Philippe ? Hare 
is sometimes inaccurate in detail, but correct 
as to the main point, so the critic of Mary 
may not have been Fouché, but Fouché’s 
successor as head of the police. M. N. G. 


BIRTHPLACE OF CHARLES, DUKE OF BIRON. 
—In New Shakespeareana, April, 1907,I have 
given reasons for believing that the person 
referred to in ‘Hamlet’ (IV. vii. 93) as 
“Lamond” was Biron. The King calls 
him “a gentleman of Normandy.” But in 
no account of Biron’s life that I have met 
with is his birth place given. I shall be 
indebted for any information on the subject. 

H. PEMBERTON, Jun. 

Philadelphia. 


‘Tae Poor Cartirr.—Who wrote ‘ The 
Poor Caitiff’ ? Is it a play, book, or poem ? 
S. 
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Replies. 
“LOCAL OPTION.” 


(10 S. vi. 467.) 


Waite Gladstone’s use of this term is 
certainly a “leading quotation,” the same 
can hardly be said of its use by Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson on 11 March, 1879; unless, indeed, 
our view is restricted within the narrow 
limits of the British Isles. For the term 
had for nearly a decade before that been in 
common use in this country, and the 
thing for which the term stands had been 
known in the United States since certainly 
as early as 1829. Mr. Rossrns’s note, 
however, raises a point of interest, and one 
which deserves—indeed requires—careful 
investigation. 

Let me recall to Mr. Rossins’s mind a 
passage he himself wrote in 1894 :— 

“The House of Lords proved on this last point 
of the same opinion as Mr. Gladstone ; and it re- 
mained for that politician himself to invent over 
thirty years later the term ‘local option’ to de- 
scribe the licensing reform he now[] denounced, 
and which was at the time defeated.” — ‘ Early 
Public Life of Gladstone,’ p. 231. 

The authors of ‘Local Option’ (1885), 
quoted by Mr. Rossins, were more cautious, 
contenting themselves with the remark that 
‘“* whether it then issued fresh from the mint 
of Mr. Gladstone’s fertile phraseology cannot 
be affirmed (p. 21). But Mr. Rossrns 
had been anticipated, for in February, 1872, 
Prof. F. W. Newman said that 

“Mr. Gladstone learned new lessons from the sad 
effects of his Wine Laws, and became an apparent 
convert to the Permissive Bill; for he gave to it 
the name of Local Option—an excellent title; and 
twice declared that he saw no objection to it.”— 

er’s Magazine, |xxxv. 144. 

Finally, in November, 1869, Dr. F. R. Lees 
wrote :— 

***Local Option.’ — This well-known phrase of 
- Mr. Gladstone’s seems to be misunderstood in its 

relation to facts.”—National Temperance Advocate, 
New York, iv. 164... 

Now these extracts do not prove that 
Gladstone invented the term, any more 
than Judge Pitman’s remark in 1877 about 
“this well-known American phrase ” proves 
that it originated in the United States; 
but they do prove that for nearly forty 
years certain Englishmen have thought that 
Gladstone did invent the phrase or that he 
might have done so. Did he? As the facts 
are complex, difficult to obtain, and have 
never before been collected, perhaps space 
can be found in ‘ N. & Q.’ for some of them. 

My extracts fall into three classes: (A) 


English extracts relating to the British Isles ; 
(B) English extracts relating to the United 
States and the British colonies; and (C) 
American extracts relating to the United 
States. 


The authors of ‘ Local Option ’ assert that 
in “October of 1868....at the General 
Council of the [United Kingdom] Alliance, 
a letter by Mr. Gladstone was read, in which 
occurred’ the term in question (Pp. 20). 
What was the exact date of that letter ? 
When and where was it first printed ? 
These questions are of the first importance. 
My guess is that The Alliance News might 
answer them, but this (the publication of 
the United Kingdom Alliance) is not in the 
Boston libraries. Oddly enough, the letter 
itself is not printed, nor is there any allusion 
to it, in the Sixteenth Report of the Exe- 
cutive Committee of the United Kingdom 
Alliance, dated 13 Oct., 1868, though there 
is a reference to Gladstone (p. 11). In 
January, 1869, the Alliance drew up a 
memorial to “His Imperial Majesty the 
Emperor of all the Russias,” in which these 
words occur :— 

“The Prime Minister of England, the Right 
Hon. W. E. Gladstone, is known to look favour- 
ably upon the principle of ‘ Local option’; whilst 
of his administration lean towards 
the \ ieee Report, 19 Oct., 1869, 
p. 75. 

The extracts may now run along without 
break. 

“The result of the [general] election [of 1868] 
more than doubled the number of those who had 
the courage to record a direct vote for the Per- 
missive Bill—and to reduce the number of absolute 
opponents by as large a Fe atta This so far 
modified the opinion of Parliament as to draw a 
promise of a comprehensive measure from a Govern- 
ment, the head of which avows his approval of the 
of ‘local option.’ ”—Seventeenth Report, 

9 Oct., 1869, 


. 6. 
“ There is, Coan an unwillingness on the part 


of many to adopt the simple and effective Bill 
supported by Sir Wilfrid Lawson, and to which 
your Committee have felt it their duty and pleasure 
to render every support within their power. This 
simple ‘ Local Option’ Bill is said to afford less 
choice than is desirable.”—Twenty-Second Report, 
13 Oct., 1874, p. 63. 

‘J shall, therefore, for the present time have to 
move the discharge of the order of the day for the 
second reading of the Permissive Bill, which now 
stands for April 30, being anxious to take a division 
on the principle involved in the above resolution, 
unucomp foated, or once, with the details of the 
Permissive Bill, to some of which I know that 
several decided pyre of ‘local option’ take 
exception.”—Sir W. Lawson, 15 Jan., 1879, in the 
London Times of 17 Jan., p. 10/1. This letter is 
headed ‘Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s “Local Option’ 
Resolution.’ 
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“Tt is said, gentlemen, that we are asked to vote 
for a principle which is called Local Option.”—W. E. 
Gladstone, 26 Nov., 1879, in ‘ Political Speeches in 
Scotland,’ i. 75. 

It should be added that in his ‘ History 
of Drink ’—from which the ‘N.E.D.’ got 
its earliest quotation (1878), and perhaps 
the first book printed in England to contain 
the term—J. Samuelson always uses “ per- 
missive ’’ when speaking of England, and 
“local option’? when speaking of Ame- 
rica. His information about America was 
derived from the 1877 edition of ‘ Liquor 
Laws of the United States.’ Though I 
cannot find a copy of this work in the 
Boston libraries, yet I can prove that the 
edition of 1873 gave an account of “ the 

‘Local Option Law of Pennsylvania.” 


B. 


“In New York State, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
and other States, agitation is going on, and pro- 
gress is being made to secure ‘local option’ in 
to the liquor traffic.”—Nineteenth Report, 
17 Oct., 1871, p. 44. 

“This is the case not only in Maine Law States, 
but also in other States where, as at Vineland, in 
New Jersey, the Permissive, or ‘local option,’ 

rinciple is applied to the liquor _traffic.”—‘ No 
Jase against the United Kingdom Alliance and the 
Permissive Bill,’ 1872, p. 58. 

“In New York, known as the ‘Empire State’ of 
the Union, a ‘Local Option Prohibition’ Bill was 
adopted by large majorities in the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate, but was vetoed by 
pag Dix.” — Twenty- First Report, 14 Oct., 

73, p. 51. 
“in concluding their report, the Canada Govern- 
ment Commissioners say they have ascertained that 
tive States of the Union have prohibitory laws, 

id......two or three States have local option (per- 
missive laws.”—Twenty-Third Report, 
12 Oct., 1875, p. 64. 

“In Canada the principle and policy of local 
tee, or permissive prohibition by a direct vote 
of the people, are being tested in a wide area under 
the British flag, by our loyal Canadian fellow- 
subjects.” —Twenty- Fifth Report, 23 Oct., 1877, 


progress 
of temperance reform in local option States.”— 
Twenty-Sixth Report, 22 Oct., 1878, p. 55. 

The extracts under (A) and (B) show that 
from the time of its use by Gladstone in or 
about October, 1868, to its use by Sir W. 
Lawson in 1879, the term was rarely used 
by English writers except in reference to 
legislation in the United States or in the 
British colonies; and that even when so 
used, the term was sometimes explained to 
English readers, indicating that they were 
unfamiliar with it. In short, the term, 
whoever invented it, did not come into 
popular vogue in England until its adoption 
by Sir Wilfrid Lawson in 1879. 

Let us now turn to the United States. 


p. 38. 
“Such facts are significant as to the 


On 1 and 2 Sept., 1869, a convention was 
held at Chicago at which the National 
Prohibition Party was formed. 


Cc. 


It has been proposed by many that we adopt the 
English scheme of local options, as it is called— 
the government allowing one town to traffic in the 
accursed poison and disallowing another town to do 
so.”—Chicago Tribune, 2 Sept., 1869, p. 4/2. 

“Mr. Stewart, of Ohio, moved to strike out the 
local Pg Under the laws of Ohio they sent 
rumsellers to jail with thieves and burglars. Under 
their local options they had power to close up rum- 
shops in any town where they could get votes to do 
option was right 

“The motion to strike out all reference to local 
option was lost.”—Chicago T'ribune, 3 Sept., 1869, 


p. 2/9. 

‘In the address adopted by the Chicago Con- 
vention reference is made to what it calls ‘local 
option,’ and a ‘protest’ entered against the 
‘scheme.’”—National J'emperance Advocate, Nov., 
1869, iv. 153. 

“* A very large class of the community, however, 
while adopting and believing in the doctrine of 
Prohibition, would accept what is commonly known 
as ‘ Local Prohibition’ as the first step towards the 
absolute and entire suppression of the traffic......It 
is ‘ prohibition,’ not ‘option.’”—Sixth Annual Re- 

rt of the National Temperance Society, 11 May, 

871, p. 19. 
Option.’-—Hon. Neal Dow, in an article 
published in The Watchword under the above head- 
ing, says: ‘In Maine, and in all the other New Eng- 
land States, local option preceded the enactment of 
the Maine jaw, pure and simple.’”—National Tem- 
perance Advocate, April, 1873, viii. 61. 

“s extract from a — I delivered before the 
Judiciary Committee of New Jersey in 1873......: ‘I 
am in candour compelled to say that I did not 
introduce the local option principle into Vineland 
from any motives of philanthropy.’”—C. K. Landis 
in Fraser’s Magazine, Jan., 1875, xci. 126. 

Mr. Landis was the founder of Vineland, and 
the law giving that place local option was 
dated 7 April, 1864. 

‘Hence, the true question is whether the right 

to a brewer’s license, under former laws, was 


repealed by the Local Option Act of 1872.”—Oct., 
1875, ‘ Pennsylvania State Reports,’ Ixxviii. 493. 
“‘These cases bring up for determination, the 
question of the constitutionality of the act of the 
assembly, January 26, 1874 commen? 
know as the ‘local option law.’” — Sept., 1877, 
‘Kentucky Reports,’ ii 487. : 
“Local Option. — This well-known American 
hrase is used to describe laws essentially pro- 
hibitory of the liquor traffic in their nature, but 
confined in their authority to such local subdivisions 
of the general sovereignty as may by some form of 
popular vote adopt them.”—R. C. Pitman, ‘ Alcohol 
aa the State,’ 1877, p. 205. 
** Local Option.—Laws which have been passed in 


some of the United States, giving to each county 
or municipality the power to regulate or prohibit 
the sale of intoxicating liquors, have been ‘— 
in the parlance of temperance legislation, ocal 


option laws.”—B. V. Abbott, 1879, ‘ Dictionary of 
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Terms and Phrases used in American or English 
Jurisprudence,’ ii. 58. 

So far as I am aware, this is the first appear- 
ance of the term in a dictionary of any sort. 

These American extracts prove that from 
1 Sept., 1869, to 1879, the term was in use 
among temperance agitators, in the news- 
papers, in legal decisions, and among people 
in general—that, in short, it had become a 
household term in the United States long 
before Sir Wilfrid Lawson took it up. 

A striking and not unamusing difference 
between the English and the American 
extracts will be noted. Since 1869 English 
writers have insisted that Gladstone in- 
vented the term. Since 1869 American 
writers have been ignorant of the claim 
on behalf of Gladstone, and have regarded 
local option—both the name and the thing 
—as peculiarly American. Which view is 
correct ? If Gladstone invented it in Octo- 
ber, 1868, how did it reach America in less 
than a year? If it originated in the United 
States, how did Gladstone stumble on it ? 
So far as I can ascertain, the term did not 
occur in print in England until the publica- 
tion of the Seventeenth Report of the United 
Kingdom Alliance, quoted above under date 
of 19 Oct., 1869; but this Report, though 
noticed in The National Temperance Advo- 
cate for December, 1869 (iv. 181), could have 
had nothing to do with the appearance of 
the term in this country, for the term had 
been in use here for certainly six weeks 
before the Report was written. Among 
the noted English writers on temperance 
at that time was Dr. F. R. Lees, who had 
visited this country before 1868, who in- 
tended to come again in 1868, who actually 
did return in June, 1869, and who while 
here published his ‘ Text-Book of Temper- 
ance ’ (1869). (This book, by the way, does 
not contain the term “local option.’’) Did 
Dr. Lees introduce the term to Americans ? 
Perhaps. On the other hand, American 
temperance advocates were frequently in 
England. Neal Dow, the father of the 
** Maine Law,” was there in 1857, in 1866-7, 
and in 1873-5, each time at the. invitation 
of the United Kingdom Alliance; he 
attended the meetings of the Alliance held 
in 1866 and 1867; while William Lloyd 
Garrison was also present at that held in 
1867. It would have been as easy for “ local 
option ” to be carried to England by Ame- 
ricans, as for it to be taken to America by 
Englishmen. 

So far as the evidence presented above 
goes, Gladstone appears to have used the 
term in or about October, 1868, while the 


Americans did not employ it until 1 Sept., 
1869; but I cannot help thinking that it 
is wiser to accept the sceptical attitude of 
the authors of ‘Local Option’ than the 
certainty of Mr. Ropsins. Whatever may 


have been the actual origin of the term, 
it will be difficult to deny that the term 
first came into vogue in this country, and 
that it thence spread to Canada, England, 
New Zealand, and Australia. 1% 
ALBERT MATTHEWS. 


Boston, U.S.A. 

[We are not able to find room for all our corre- 
—_— examples, which cover the subject with 

mirable completeness. }i 


MARSHALL’s ‘GENEALOGIST’S GUIDE’ 
A SUPPLEMENT (10 S. vii. 347).—My atten- 
tion has been drawn to Mr. GERALD FOTHER- 
GILL’s query under this heading. It appears 
in several instances to have misled the 
genealogical public. I should be glad, 
therefore, to let it be known that Mr. 
FoTHERGILL is not in any way associated 
with myself, either as owner of the copy- 
right or in keeping the work up to date for 
the purposes of a new edition. The book is, 
including the manuscript notes of the 
late Mr. G. W. Marshall, in process of being 
kept up to date, and in due course a new 
edition will be brought out. I shall be 
grateful to any interested who will forward 
me notes or suggestions which may tend to 
add to its completeness and usefulness. 

Isaac MARSHALL. 

Sarnesfield Court, Weobley. 


SALUTATION TAVERN, BILLINGSGATE 
(10 S. vii. 429, 510).— This tavern was: 
situated at the end of St. Mary at Hill, 
facing Billingsgate. In a book called ‘The 
Topography of London,’ published in 1813, 
there is marked a Salutation Court at 101, 
Lower Thames Street, opposite Billingsgate. 
This may possibly be on the site of the old 
Salutation Tavern. 

The earliest mention I have of this tavern 
is in 1560. On 5 March, 1659, Pepys visited 
it. Mr. McMurray gives an interesting 
notice of it in 1667. 

It was again casually mentioned in 1734, 
and after the bankruptcy of William Gillett 
in 1742, referred to by Mr. HotpEN Mac- 
MicHaEt, I cannot find any further account 
of it. 

It may be of interest to place upon record 
the following notes upon City taverns 
having the sign of the “ Salutation.” 

In Inquisitiones Post Mortem, 1576, 
mention is made of the house called ‘“ The 
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Salutation of our Ladie”’ in St. Christopher 
the Stocks. George Forman, citizen and 
skinner, was seisod in his demesne of a 
messuage and corner tenement which was 
late a tavern called ‘‘ The Salutation of our 
Ladie,’’ wherein he dwelt, situate in the 
parish of “ St. Christopher at the Stockes.”’ 

“Salutation” Tavern in Old Fish Street. 
—In 1698 inhabited by John Abbot, and 
in 1716 by Thomas Saunders. 

“Salutation”? Tavern, Tower Street.— 
No date given, but presumably between 
1650 and 1666, T. E. B. issued a token. 

“ Salutation ’’ Tavern, 17, Newgate Street. 
—It was mentioned in 1699. It was for- 
merly called Salutation and Cat.” 
In much later times we read that Coleridge 
and Lamb used to meet here to talk poetry 
and metaphysics over Welsh rarebits, egg 
hot, and pipes of Orinoco. 

“Salutation,” Holborn, near Hatton 
Garden.—1655, D. Kemp, a bookseller, was 
there; and about the same time or a little 
later Daniel Grey issued a halfpenny token 
from this house. 

“Salutation” Tavern at Holborn Bridge. 
—Mention of it in an advertisement in 1735. 

Another “ Salutation’ Tavern in Tavis- 
tock Street, Covent Garden. — Mentioned 
in 1744. In the days of the Prince Regent 
it was known as “‘ Bunch’s.”’ 

I have also met with a “Salutation ”’ 
Tavern in Bishopsgate Street. In 1699 
Mr. Knap lived there. 

F. G. Hitton Price. 


Mr. Ho~tpEN MacMIcHaeEt is in error in 
thinking that the “‘ Salutation” Tavern in 
Barton Street, Westminster, is still in exist- 
ence. In ‘St. John the Evangelist, West- 
minster: Parochial Memorials’ (1892), by 
J. E. Smith, F.S.A., at that time the Vestry 
Clerk of St. Margaret and St. John the Evan- 
gelist, Westminster, it is stated at p. 404 that 
“until three years ago the old ‘Salutation’ 
fee howe, which s at the corner of Barton 
treet and Cowley Street, reminded us that inns 
to r signs of a religious 


in other days used 
character.” 

It will therefore be seen that it ceased to be 
& house for the refreshment of man after 
1889, the last occupant of the licensed pre- 
mises being, so far as I can remember, a man 
named Jackson, a pensioner from the 
Metropolitan Police, who had done much 
duty at the Houses of Parliament. It has 
since been occupied as a private residence, 
and is now known as No. 6, Barton Street. 
In the old days there was a door round the 
corner in Cowley Street by which admission 
was obtained to the taproom. That door 


still exists, but it is now numbered No. 14,. 

i.e., Cowley Street, and is marked “ Studio,’” 

so that this part of the premises appears to 

be distinct from the corner house at the- 

present time. W. E. 
Westminster. 


Scort’s ‘Quentin Durwarp’ (10 S.. 
vii. 508).—The “ Italian statuary ”’ (sculptor) 
referred to in the twenty-fifth chapter of 
this work is undoubtedly Bernini. The- 
account is probably authentic, though 
Bernini, it would seem, never saw Charles I. 
in person. In order to enable him to make- 
a statue of Charles, Vandyck painted three- 
portraits on one canvas—one full face, and 
two side face. The original is now at: 
Windsor, and there is a copy at the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. When this portrait: 
was shown to Bernini, and he had studied 
the face, he gave the opinion that Charles: 
was “a man doomed to misfortune.” 
This opinion was probably due rather to- 
the appearance of inability to read the signs 
of the times or to stoop to compromise than. 
to the mere fact of a melancholy counten- 
ance. I have always regarded this account 
as evidence of Bernini’s talent as a physiog- 
nomist and judge of character as well as of 
Vandyck’s fidelity. The subject is referred 
to in a paper by myself on ‘ The Develop- 
ment of the Fine Arts under the Puritans,” 
in vol. v. (New Series) of the Transactions 
of the Royal Historical Society (Longmans),. 
p. 220. I have never been able to ascertain 
whether the statue was completed, or 
whether it is still in existence, and, if so, 
where it may be found. I should be very 
glad of any information on these points. 

J. Foster PALMER. 
8, Royal Avenue, S.W. 
A statue of Charles I. was 


“cc 


graved by 
the excellent hand of Cavalier Bermino. 
[Bernini] at Rome,” who had never seen the 
king, but did it “by some draughts of 


Vandike’s excelling pencill.”” He was “an 
excellent physiognomist as well as carver,” 
and, “ not being at all informed whose face 
it was, told the messenger that brought the 
draughts, that he was certain the person 
which those represented was born to great 
honour, and as certainly to as great mis- 
fortune”? (‘The Civil Warres,’ by John 
Davies, 1661, p. 13). ; W. C. B. 
Tur CHILTERN HunpDREDs (10 S$. ii. 441, 
516; iii. 18, 114; vii. 238, 291).—I must 
offer my (rather belated) thanks to Mr. 
F. G. Harry for the exact reference to the 
official publication on this subject, and to 
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Mr. ALFRED ANSCOMBE for his additional 
early reference. Not being a philologist, 
I will not venture into a discussion of the 
derivation of ‘‘ Chiltern,’ except to point out 
that Mr. ANSCOMBE’s suggestions all assume 
the r to be of no importance. Yet it occurs 
not only in the ordinary form of the word, 
but also in the form “ Ciltre,’’ which is 
found in the Rotuli Hundredorum and 
Inquisitiones Nonarum as well us in some 
ofthe cases already quoted. 
A. Morey Davigs. 
Winchmore Hill, Amersham. 


Kemsre (10 S. vii. 509). 
»—Charles Kemble is buried in Kensal Green 
Cemetery. His wife (Marie Thérése De 
Camp), who predeceased her husband by 
sixteen years, lies in Addlestone Churchyard, 
near Chertsey. ROBERT WALTERS. 

Ware Priory. 
[Mr. W. Dovetas also thanked for reply.] 


Oxrorp Divinity Examination (10 
vii. 470).—In thosesdays of which the Rev. 
F. Harrison (an old. friend and contem- 
porary of mine at Oxford) speaks, the 
examinee stood up when construing his 
Greek Testament, and then at its conclusion 
was politely asked to sit down. Those were 
days when a failure in divinity. precluded 
any candidate from his degree. 

The Rev. E. H. Hansell was for many 
years a Fellow and Tutor of Magdalen 
College, curate of St. Peter-in-the-East, and 
filled the office of Public Examiner in Dis. 
Math. et Physicis. He was a well-known 
man in the University, and one of the most 
popular of “dons.” In those days there 
were only seven public examiners; now 
there must be twenty. 

JOHN PickrorD, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


“Wy ” 1x HampsuHire (10 S. vii. 508).— 
It is explained in my note to ‘ Piers the 
Plowman,’ Text B, passus v. 1. 205, that Wy 
certainly refers to Weyhill fair, which even 
in modern times sometimes lasts eight days, 
beginning on 10 October; and that Win- 
chester fair was held on St. Giles’s Down, 
near Winchester. There is now a railway 
station at Weyhill, on the line from Andover 
to Salisbury. In Text C, v. 51, St. Giles’s 
Down is mentioned. 

WALTER W. SKEAT. 


Lest we suffer rebuke for not having 
knowledge of Pror. SKEAT’s notes on 
* Piers the Plowman,’ I hasten to say that 
he accepts or did accept the suggestion of 
Warton (‘Hist. Eng. Poetry,’ ed. 1840, 


ii. 55; ed. 1871, ii. 259) that Wy is Weyhill, 
near Andover, a place famous for an October 
fair which rages for a week. 

Sr. SwiITHIN. 


[Other correspondents thanked for replies. ] 


FOLK-LORE CONCERNING Twins (10 S. vii. 
387).—We are told in Folk-lore for December, 
1900, that a belief is current in Egypt that 
the souls of twins, when they die, pass into 
the bodies of cats (392). Can this be a 
survival from those long-past days when 


the cat was in Egypt an object of worship ? 
ASTARTE. 


“ KEELHAUL”’: ‘‘CoBKEY”: “ MorRy- 
OUNE (10 8S. vii. 448).—At the conclusion 
of Mr. Peters’s story, ‘The Bagman’s Dog, 
in ‘ Ingoldsby Legends,’ will be found some 
** vague information of a practice 

which often, in cases of robbing, b 
Is adopted on shipboard —I think it’s calld 
“cobbing.” 
JoHuN HEBB. 

In a recently published book, the ‘ Storia 
do Mogor,’ by Niccolao Manucci, translated 
by William Irvine (“‘ Indian Texts Series ”), 
I find on p. 22 that one of the presents 
carried to the King of Persia by Lord 
Bellomont was a head-piece of fine work- 
manship, described as a morion. Perhaps 
this reference may be useful to your corre 
spondent. A head-piece could certainly 
be used as an instrument of torture, if made 
in a@ certain way, as, e.g., the head-piece 
used for the punishment of scolds. 

FRANK PENNY. 


In Prof. Wilson’s ‘French and English 
Dictionary’ (Reeves & Turner, 1878) 
‘“‘morion is defined as punition dont on 
se sert & l’égard des soldats, en les frappant 
sur le derriére avec la hampe d’une halle 
barde ”’ (p. 1053). 

J. HotpEN MacMIcHAEL. 


“ Dows ” (10S. vii. 509).—Is not ‘‘Dowb, 
the first of all his race,” an allusion to Lord 
Panmure’s famous telegram at the time of 
the Crimean War, “ Take care of Dowb”’? 

NortH MIDLAND. 


“ = DistuRBANCE (10 vil 
507).—The ‘N.E.D.’ duly tells us_ that 
hubbub does not appear in English ti!l after 
1550, and that its earliest sense was 4 
confused noise.” That it was brought over 
in the time of the Crusades would require 
much proof. There is no contact in time. 

English has commonly been assumed, by 
many, to consist of the dregs of the corrupt 


usages of all other languages. No other 
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language was ever regarded in so degraded 
and humiliating an aspect. If any verbal 
resemblances are anywhere possible, at 
once our unfortunate tongue is assumed to 
be the greedy borrower. I wish it were 
possible to put Dutch or German into the 
position of the language which thus, needs 
to be explained from abroad. But there 
is no such hope. WALTER W. SKEAT. 


Two Ortp Proverss (10 S. vii. 407, 457). 
—For “‘ Toujours perdrix ” compare novel 5, 
first day, in the ‘ Decameron’ of Boccaccio. 
That carries the story back to an earlier age. 

Frep. C. Frost, F.S.1. 


Among La Fontaine’s ‘Contes et Nou- 
velles’ is a variant of “‘ Toujours perdrix,” 
entitled ‘ Paté d’Anguille’ (ed. 1796, vol. i. 
pp. 158-63). SILo. 


To tell tales out of (formerly “‘ forth of ’’) 
school: ‘‘We have some news at Cam- 
bridge, but it is too long to relate ; besides, 
I must not tell tales forth of school” 
(‘Court and Times of Charles I.,’ ii. 65). 
At this period, therefore, the phrase evidently 
meant that confidential matters must not be 
blazed forth or abroad from the quarters 
whence a knowledge of them was acquired ; 
that is, if they are to be revealed at all, 
secrets must be transmitted circumspectly. 

J. Ho~tpEN MacMIcHart. 


Roop-Lorts (10 8S. vii. 482).—A deeply 
interesting series of articles on ‘ Rood Lofts 
and Screens’ (by F.S.A.) has recently ap- 
peared in The Church Times. The articles, 
six in number, are contained in the issues 
from 15 February to 22 March last. 

Joun T. Pace. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


“TrnneRS”’ IN Mitirary Mvsters (10 
8. vii. 428).—Tinners are specifically men- 
tioned in 1572 in the passage cited, as, not 
being subject to the ordinary laws, they 
would not in the usual course appear in the 
Sheriff’sreturns. The liberties and privileges 
of tinners are set forth in Camden’s ‘ Bri- 
tannia.’” The Lord Warden of the Stan- 
laties, he states, appoints stewards who 
Minister justice 
“in Causes Personal between Tinner and Foreiner, 
‘xcept in Causes of Land, Life or Member, from 
whence there lieth an Appeal to the Lord Warden, 
fm him to the Duke, and from him to the King 
Mmatters of moment.” 

The liberties granted to the tinners by 
ward I. are enumerated by Sir John 
Pettus (‘ Fodinee Regales,’ London, 1670, 


PAYNE AT THE MEws GATE (10S. vii. 409, 
492).—I am very much obliged to Mr. A. L. 
Humpureys for his interesting reply, but 
the identification of this famous bookseller’s 
parlour as a “ Literary coffee-house ”’ still 
perplexes me. Was the expression simply 
used to indicate a resort of the literati ? 
Mr. Austin Dobson’s ‘The Two Paynes’ 
I am familiar with. | ALECK ABRAHAMS. 

39, Hillmarton Road, N. 


‘BLATHER ‘“‘ BLADDER” (10 S. vi. 
406, 456).—The use of the word “ blather ” 
for ‘‘ bladder ”’ is not limited to the North 
Country. It is well known in Dorset, and 
is given in Barnes’s ‘ Glossary of the Dorset 
Dialect’ (1863), and occurs in one of the 
Dorset poet’s best-known lyrics, ‘ The Settle 
and the Girt Wood Vire ’ :— 

An’ roun’ the walls wer heirbs a-stowed 
In peiipern bags an’ blathers blowed. 
In this reference “ blathers blowed”’ seem 
almost tautological, considering that the 
word is derived from the A.-S. bleddre=a 
blister or bladder, from the Teutonic stem 
ble=to blow. See Bosworth’s ‘ Compendi- 
ous Anglo-Saxon Dictionary’ (1901) and 
Skeat’s ‘Concise Etymological Dictionary ’ 
1901). 
; But in the references given by your 
correspondents, where the word is used as 
equivalent to stagnant water, it would seem 
to be derived from the A.-S. bledS=slow or 
sluggish. See Bosworth. And the two 
might almost be said to have a common 
origin in the fact that a millhead is always 
more or less stagnant, and so are the liquid 
contents of a bladder. 
J. S. Upat, F.S.A. 


Antigua, W.I. 


Sarpana (10 S. vii. 509).—I think 
Sardana must be an abbreviation for Sar- 
danapalus. Arrian (‘Anab.,’ ii. 5) states 
that a tomb of Sardanapalus was extant 
at Anchiale as late as the date of Alexander 
the Great, and he had access to writers 
contemporary with the latter monarch. 
This tomb connects him with the foundation 
not only of Anchiale, but also of Tarsus. 
Were Anchiale and Tarsus ever part of 
“the realm of the Cretans’’?? Sir A. H. 
Layard states that Sardanapalus, the last 
king of Assyria, was not the only Ninevite 
monarch whose name would be thus rendered 
in Greek. 

‘As for the spinning habits of the last 
Assyrian king, our extant authority is 
Diodorus Siculus (ii. 23), who bases his 
account on the entirely untrustworthy 


p12). Bennett H. Broucu. 
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authority of Ctesias. The picture Ctesias 
ives is self-contradictory. If I may be 
orgiven anachronistic expressions, I would 
say that so Cyrenaic a life could never have 
led to so Stoic a death. 

JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


I think that there can be no doubt that 
Villon intended by Sardana the effeminate 
Sardanapalus, the last king of the Assyrian 
empire of Ninus. He was noted for his 
luxury and licentiousness. He spent his 
days in his palace, dressed in female apparel, 
and surrounded by concubines. 

Villon appears to have confused the effe- 
minate Sardanapalus with the warrior 
Sardanapalus, the son of Essar-haddon, 
the conqueror of Egypt and devastator of 
the revolted cities of Palestine. ‘Le roi 
Sardanapalus ”’ is mentioned in the ‘ Ballade 
contre les Mesdisans de la France.’ 

A. L. MAyHEw. 

Oxford. 


In my copy of Villon (ed. L. Moland, 
1879) there is a note to the effect that it is 
not known who this Sardana was. He wished 
to become a woman and spin among the 
girls because of his “ folles amours.” I have 
often wondered whether it were an allusion 
to Sardanapalus, dressing in female attire 
and living secluded amongst his concubines, 
and finishing up with his famous bonfire. 
It must be remembered that when Villon 
wrote the story told by Ctesias and handed 
down by Diodorus Siculus had not been 
discredited. As for the kingdom of “ Crétes,”’ 
I can form no conjecture what this means. 

E. E. STREET. 


-WoopeEN Cups IN East (10S. vii. 
489).—In the ‘ Churchwardens’ Accounts of 
S. Edmund & 8. Thomus, Sarum,’ edited by 
Henry James Fowle Swayne for the Wilts 
Record Society, 1896, the following entries 
occur, which may be of interest to Mr. 
AUBREY STEWART :— 

1490-91.—‘‘ In money paid to Will’m Gryster for 
j Cowle & a quart’ of good ale for the maundy on’ 

Sherethursday, ij iij*. 

** Also for a dos’ of asshen Cuppes bought to serue 
at the same maundy, v‘.” 

1538-9.—“‘ iiij dosen of maundy cuppes, ij". 

* A Cowle of Ale on mawndy thursdaye, xviij‘. 

“* The hyer of ij dosen of mawndy crewses, iiij*.” 

I think, but am not certain, that these 
maundy cups are mentioned in other places 
which I have failed to remember. 

Epwarp PEACOCK. 


THE LEIGARRAGAN VERB (10S. iii. 267; 
vii. 215).—The discovery announced at the 


10 S. VIII. 20, 1907, 10 
in L’Avenir of Bayonne, 21 Février, 1907, fy 
I have mentioned the collaborators of fl 
Leicarraga. On p. 288 of La Revue Inter-§ york 
nationale des Etudes B a letter from § <iall: 
M. J. de Jaurgain informs us that he hag § were 
discovered who they were. His letter is sof @?¢ 
interesting that a translation ought to be ioe 
conserved in these columns :— abst 

“The ‘Fonds d’Oihenart’ of my friend Paul the | 
Labrouche contains a quire entitled ‘Rolle des § infu 
Offices et mandementz de finances expediés par§ that 
commandement de Monseigneur de Gramont’ quicl 
(27 April, 1564—28 November, 1565), in which I come J gue’ 
across these three entries: ‘10 July, 1565. Tog +eW 
Leicarraga, translator of the New Testament into 
the Baskish Tongue, his wages as to an unmarried § Lj 
minister, to count from the Ist of jonny a by 
the advice of Council.’ ‘To Tartas, Rive, G 
Landetcheverry, Tardets, correctors and _ revisers D 
of the said translation, the sum of 6s. ¢. daily until 72 
the first synod, to count from the day when they He 


began.’ ‘The last of September, 1565. To the 
same, a similar sum of 6s. by the day whilst they ; 
shall be engaged on the said translation.’ It appear 
from this that Leicarraga began his translation 
towards the month of January, 1565, and that he ; 
had as his collaborators four Bask ministers, of 
whom two at least, Tartas and Tardets, wer 


Souletins.” But 
M. de Jaurgain adds that Tartas may haveg *4' 
been the grand-uncle of the author whom belie 
I mentioned at 10 8. vi. 6. The editiong Tere 
which I was preparing of the latter’s bookf ™8# 
has been taken over by the editor of the new PU 
Revue, and the first part of it published loud 
though not in a manner of which I cag ®V 
approve. E. 8. Dopeson. La 
Ramsammy ” (10 S. vii. 407, bird 
reply to the suggestion of Mr. Harry HEMsg wi; 
I would say that ransacking—always prog W! 
nounced in Launceston that way, and nog W: 
with an m— has been familiar to me & = 
meaning to strip a house bare of its content 4 
as by burglars. The meaning of 1 I 
sammy was as I originally defined it; and h 2 
since my query appeared, an old Launcesta the 
friend, who had not seen it, used the wot tions 
in conversation, when calling upon me img "asc 
London, in the sense I gave of a drunke i. 
spree. R. Rossins. pal 
J. THompson, PorTRAIT ParnTER (10 crta 
vii. 469).—The following is the only J§ my y 
Thompson, portrait painter, mentioned ig to E 
Bryan’s ‘ Dictionary of Painters and & abou 
gravers :— offeri 
“Thompson, Jacob, a clever landscape peal ‘at 01 
born at Penrith in 1806. He was patroniz by dropy 
Earl of Lonsdale, and by other members of { think 
Lowther family, who finding him apprenticed @ ___ 
house painter, and with a considerable knowled@l , Co 
of portraiture, sent him to London in 1829 to} the bi 


last reference had already been recorded 


Thomas Lawrence, who introduced him to % 
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Royal Academy Schools, and gave him opportuni- 
ties | for studying classical art. He exhibited a 

t many times at the Royal Academy, but his 
work was always somewhat hard and formal, espe- 
dally in his subject pictures. His best productions 
were landscapes of Cumberland or Westmorland, 
especially of his own country, for the scenery of 
which he had a peculiar affection. He possessed 
some small means of his own, and was a very 
abstemious and retiring man. He was a member of 
the Society of Friends, and in his own place very 
influential, but hardly known outside the limits of 
that Society. He spent little time in London, 
quickly returning to Cumberland, where he lived 
quietly for nearly forty years, and died in 1879. 

lewellynn Jewitt wrote his Life in 1882.” 


ALFRED SyDNEY LEwIS. 
Library, Constitutional Club, W.C. 


GeEoRGE J.: THE NIGHTINGALE AND 
DeatH (10 S. vii. 409).—Herrick in his 
“Hesperides ’’ has the following :— 


To the Nightingale and Robin Redbreast. 
When I am, my knell, 
Thou pittifull and pretty Philomel : 
And when I’m laid out for a corse, then be 
Thou sexton (redbreast) for to cover me. 
Routledge, 3rd ed., 1887, p. 89. 
But is not this melancholy an unfounded 
attribute of the nightingale? or is the 
belief founded on the story of Philomela and 
Tereus ? The Thracians say that the night- 
ingales which build their nests about the 
sepulchre of Orpheus sing sweeter and 
louder than others of their tribe (see note 
to verse 21, bk. vi., of Southey’s ‘ Thalaba,’ 
Longman, 1847, p. 266*) ; and in Nathaniel 
lee’s ‘Theodosius’ the prima donna of 
bird-song 
With piercing moan does her lost young bewail ; 
Which the rough hind observing, as they lay 
Warm in their downy nest, had stol’n away: 
But she in mournful sounds does still complain, 
Sings all the night, tho’ all her songs are vain, 
And still renews her miserable strain. 
® It is, however, impossible to associate 
asta the beauteous notes of Philomel with emo- 
® tions of melancholy, unless for some especial 


1 me i "ason, whether she broaches them on the 
drunkal gades of Southern England or in the groves 
spins. Thrace. Her joyous night-song was 

anything but a distressing experience on a 
2 (10 §§ certain occasion some few years ago, when 
only J@ my wife and I were cycling from Brighton 
‘oned ij to Horley. Our attention was arrested 


about 2 a.m. by her exultant voice, and 
offering as it did an excuse for a rest, we 
rte Sat on a bank and spent half an hour eaves- 
dropping in nightingale-land. It was, I 
think, near Cuckfield, and from the woods 


*Coleridge also, I think, allades somewhere to 
the bird’s ‘‘ melancholy.” 


opposite came a flood of harmony, such as, 
one would have thought, could be in the 
experience of few but the nocturnal naturalist, 
for there must have been a large colony of 
them, not one of whom could “ get a word 
in edgeways.” There was certainly no 
melancholy there, and nothing to suggest 
death. J. HotpEN 


Gilbert White in a letter to the Hon. 
Daines Barrington, No. xxvii., says: ‘‘Night- 
ingale, Luscina, sings first in April: usually 
silent middle of June.” It may have been 
in song till the 21st of that month if it was a 
late season. JouN P. STILWELL. 


“Dump” (10 S. vii. 426, 498).—The in- 
formation at the latter reference is incom- 
plete. A reference to ‘N.E.D.’ (ignored as 
usual) will show that there are not two 
substantives thus spelt, but four. And the 
quotations there given are surely worth 
consulting. WALTER W. SKEAT. 


Barton GRAMMAR SCHOOL, WESTMOR- 
LAND (10 S. vii. 488).—One Rev. Thomas 
Myers was vicar of Stannington, North- 
umberland, from 1815 to 1845. One Rev. 
Henry Thompson was perpetual curate of 
Garsdale, near Kendal, from 1838 to about 
1880. 

One Rev. He Thompson was head 
master of Cartmel Grammar School from 
before 1824 to about 1868. Baines’s ‘ Lan- 
cashire,’ vol. i. p. 594, gives an account of 
this school, and says that “the present 
head master is the Rev. Henry Thompson, 
and the rents of land, interest of money, 
and cock-pence yield him about 130/. a year.” 
As to cock-pence see 7 8. ix. 7, 90, 156, 273. 

Joun B. WaINnEwRIGHT. 


“ Berry,” A (10 S. vii. 
469).—In similar circumstances I remember 
well the nest of the hedge-sparrow being 
called a “ hedge-betty’s” nest by village 
lads in Essex, but only the compound word 
was used. I never remember to have 
heard the bird spoken of as a “‘ Betty.” 

C. V. H. S. 


The ‘ E.D.D.,’ s.v. ‘ Betty,’ gives ‘‘ 4. The 
hedge-sparrow,” on the authority of Sharp- 
Halliwell’s ‘ Glossary,’ Warwickshire. 
Owen. 


FRENCH- CANADIAN LITERATURE (10 S. 
viii. 29).—Reference should be made to the 
annual ‘ Publications relating to Canada,’ 
which contain an admirably full record of 
literature of all kinds. F. C. L. 
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Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


Beowulf. Translated and Edited by Wentworth 

Huyshe. (Routledge & Sons.) 

Tus popular edition of our earliest English epic, 
the morning star of the noblest literature the worl 
has seen, is a welcome addition to Messrs. Rout- 
ledge’s excellent half-crown series of our native 
classics. We can congratulate Mr. Huyshe on 
having achieved a distinct success in an_under- 
taking which all who have read the ‘ Beowulf’ will 
admit is no easy one—to give a close and intelligible 
rendering of a poem which is often disconnected, 
being loosely strung together on a slender thread of 
unity, and abounding in those obscure poetical 
phrases, known as “ kennings” iu Icelandic litera- 
ture, which are remote from our modern modes of 
expression. The translator has very happily sur- 
mounted these difficulties, and, what is more, has 
succeeded in preserving a large measure of the 
spirit of the original, which is full of the freshness 
and mystery of the sea. 

The value of the version is much enhanced by a 
— selection of illustrations taken from the 

orthern museums, which really do illustrate the 
allusions to arms and antiquities which occur in 
the poem; they give actuality to the story, and 
enable the reader to visualize what the semi. 
barbarous life of our forefathers must have been 
like. Many of the objects depicted were disinterred 
in the very regions from which these old_sea- 
warriors sallied forth, such as the Thorsberg Moss 
in Sleswig and Uby in Denmark. 

The explanatory notes in which the editor dis- 
cusses the difficulties of the text and the local 
allusions are much to the point. But one sin of 
omission we have to complain of, where we 
naturally look for some illumination. He has not 
a word to say as to the origin, meaning, and 
character of that mysterious being Grendel—half 
demon, half dragon—which looms largely through 
the story. Though much has been written about 
the monster, its name still awaits a satisfactory 
explanation. We may perhaps trace a reference to 
it on a Runic monument wherea mounted champion 
is depicted destroying a dragon, with the inscrip- 
tion, ‘ Behold a mighty king here graven who slew 
this dragon” (Prof. G. Stevens, ‘The Runic Hall,’ 
p. 17). We much doubt Mr. Huyshe’s interpre- 
tation of waeg-sweord (1. 1488) as a sword with a 
““wavy” pattern damascened upon its blade. Per- 
haps it only means a sword that is swung or 
brandished (ensis versatilis or vibratus). We can 
recommend the book to all who love their mother- 
tongue. 


The Burlington Magazine for July opens with a 
charming photogravure, ‘ Evening on the Lake,’ by 
Corot, in which the trees are very characteristic. 
An editorial article is devoted to ‘The Progress 
of American Collecting,’ and points out that in 
supreme Italian works and the no less rare primitive 
masters, as well as in later masters, Europe holds, 
and will retain, the precedence. ‘The Case for 
Modern Painting’ is illustrated by a ‘ Mother and 
Child’ of Mr. Ambrose McEvoy, an admirable 

icture shown at the New English Art Club. Dr. 
R F. Burckhardt deals with some little gems of 
boxwood modelling by Hans Wydyz the Elder, who 


was working at Basel in 1505, and_ later in Central 
Bavaria. *The Cottage,’ by F. W. Watts, which 
is reproduced, is a delightful picture of English 
scenery; it is in the Louvre, where it was attri- 
buted to Constable. Another portrait reproduced 
in colour, of an unknown man by Bartolommeo 
Veneto, has real distinction about it. Nothing ig 
more striking in the history of art than the modern 


d | discovery of lesser masters whose work has borne the 


names of greater men. It is generally fine enough 
to stand on its own merits. Prince Duleep Singh 
clears up some uncertainty concerning Nathaniel 
Bacon, artist. Prof. Holmes has an interestin 

article concerning the question, ‘ Where did Michel- 
angelo learn to Paint?’ and Mr. Cyril Davenport 
writes on ‘The Book Ciphers of Henri II.,’ which 
are confused by the fact that the King as Dauphin 
adopted a D in his cipher, which was also used b 

Diane de Poitiers. There are many other notable 
things in this excellent magazine, which has now 
won an enviable position as an expert record of all 
that concerns art. 


BooKsELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 


Mr. Tuomas Baker's List 512 is mostly theo- 
logical. There is a fine set of the works of Luther, 
93 vols. in 73, half red morocco, 9/. 9s.; a complete 
set of the Henry Bradshaw Society, 18/.; Philo 
Judeus, *Opera Omnia,’ 2 vols., royal folio, 10/7. 10s; 
Walsh’s ‘Irish Remonstrance,’ 6/.6s.; Dod’s ‘Church 
History,’ 10s. 6d.; Dollinger’s ‘First Age of Chris. 
tianity,’ 12s. 6d.; Hilton’s ‘Ladder of Perfection, 
1659, V. 18s.; and Muratori, ‘Liturgia Romana 
Vetus,’ 1748, 3/. 18s. The general literature includes 
many works by standard authors. 

Mr. L. C. Braun sends two catalogues, the first 
being a Short List of Tcemenhion Prints and 
Portraits, suitable for extra-illustrating: The 
second, No. 52, contains under Art works illustrated 
by Crane, Doré, Doyle, Cruikshank, and_ others. 
Under Literature are Hawthorne’s Works, 12 vols., 
2/. 15s.; Pope, 9 vols., 1752, 1/. 5s.; Knight’s ‘Shake- 
speare,’ 8 vols., royal 8vo., 20s.; Guizot, 23 vols, 
fine library set, 2/. 10s.; Le Sage, 16 vols., 1/. 158; 
and Wordsworth, Moxon, 1836, 6 vols., limp morocco, 
17. 10s. Under Topography we find an_ extra- 
illustrated copy of Morant’s ‘Colchester,’ folio, 
1748, 2/7. 10s.; Smith’s ‘ Antiquities of Westminster, 
1807, 1/. 12s. 6d.; and _‘ Londiniana,’ containing 100 
views, 4 vols., 1828, 1/. Under Theology is Alban 
Butler’s ‘Lives of the Fathers,’ 12 vols., 3/. 3% 
There are some purchases from the library of Mrs. 
Craigie. 

Messrs. Browne & Browne, of Newcastle, open 
their Catalogue 89 with two interesting American 
items, the first being the two charters granted by 
Charles II. to the Proprietors of Carolina, with the 
first and last Fundamental Constitutions of Caro- 
lina, in 1 vol., crushed crimson morocco by Riviére, 
very rare, 1704, 30/._ The second item is De Herrera’ 
‘History of the Vast Continent and Islands of 
America,’ translated by Capt. Stevens, 6 vols, 
1725-6, 10/._ The general list includes the first folio 
edition of ‘Don Quixote,’ 1652, 5/. 5s.; The New 
Bon Ton Magazine, with 31 coloured plates by 


Cruikshank and others, 1818-21, 5/.; De Morgans 
| ‘Budget of Paradoxes,’ 1872, 2/. 10s.; Dibdin’s 
_* Reminiscences,’ 1836, 1/. 2s. 6d.; Dickens’ 
| ‘Sketches of Young Ladies,’ 1837, 4/.; Hepworth 
| Dixon’s Works, 13 vols., 1/. 10s.; Evelyn’s ‘Memoirs 
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iaries,’ edited by Bray, 5 vols., half-calf, 1828, 
ae second edition of ‘The Vicar of Wakefield,’ 
Newbery, 1766, 5/. 5s.; the first edition of Jesse’s 
‘London,’ both series, 1847-50, 6/. 12s.; and Mon- 
taigne’s ‘Essays,’ Florio’s translation, the third 
edition, small folio, 1632, 8l. This ~~ contains 
the rare leaf before title ** To the Beholder of this 
Title.” 

Mr. Bertram Dobell’s Catalogue 152 opens with 
the first edition of the ay Tg in of ‘Henry VI.,’ a 
clean, perfect copy, 1619, 65/. Other rarities include 
the first edition of Charles Lamb’s ‘Ulysses,’ 
1908, 41/.; and a very extensive collection of en- 
gravings, &c., relating to Vauxhall Gardens, 52/.; 
and the first edition of Robinson’s translation of 
Leland’s ‘Life and Death of King Arthur,’ 1582, 
12/. (a presentation copy to Queen Elizabeth). There 
are a number of items under English Poetical and 
Dramatic Works of the Seventeenth Century. 
First editions include ‘ Master Humphrey’s Clock,’ 
9], 2s.; Lever’s ‘Con Cregan,’ 2/. 2s.; Meredith’s 
“Modern Love,’ with author’s inscription, 87..10s.; 
and Swinburne’s a Chapman,’ the Second 
Series of ‘Poems and Ballads,’ and ‘ Mary Stuart.’ 
Among the Addenda is a MS. Genealogical Account 
of the Greville Family, 1658, 3/. 3s. ; 

Messrs. William George’s Sons, of Bristol, have 
in their Catalogue 300 a copy of the Memorial 
Edition of Bewick’s ‘Birds,’ Newcastle, 1885-7, 
5 vols., 5/. 5s.; first edition of Burton’s ‘ Pilgrimage 
to El-Medinah,’ 1/. 16s.; Byron’s ‘Hours of Idle- 
ness,’ Newark, 1807, original calf, 2/. 10s.; Solly’s 
‘Life of David Cox,’ 1/. 5s.; Prof. Arber’s reprint 
of Puttenham’s ‘Art of English Poesie,’ issued 
anonymously in 1589 (this edition is the only seperate 
one since te original), 18s.; Finiguerra’s ‘ Floren- 
tine Picture-Chronicle,’ with text_by Sidney Colvin, 
1998, 97. 9s.; Freeman’s ‘Norman Conquest,’ 6 vols., 
calf, fine copy, 12/. 12s.; ‘ Memoirs of Henry Hunt,’ 
written by himself in jail at Ilchester, 4 vols., 
1820-22, 17. 16s. pa third volume contains the name 
and address of every man who voted for him); 
Cunningham’s ‘Scottish Poetry,’ 4 vols., 2/. 10s.; 
Swinburne’s Works (all except three origina 
editions), 28 vols., 9/. 9s.; and his ‘ William Blake,’ 
1868, 1/. 15s. 

Mr. Goad, of Bath, gives us on the first page of 
his List 7 ‘‘A view from our front door.” e find 
in his catalogue De Morgan’s ‘Formal Logic,’ 
lls, 6d.; Coleridge’s ‘Dictionary of the Oldest 
Words in the English Language,’ 6s.; Napier’s 
‘Florentine History,’ Moxon, 1846, 1/. 10s.; Coles’s 
‘Adam in Eden,’ 1657, 2/. 2s.; ‘London Labour and 
the London Poor,’ 3 vols., 16s. 67.; ‘Penal Laws 

inst Prophaneness and Vice,’ 1706, 9s.; Redfern’s 
‘Historic Gloves and Shoes,’ 18s. 6d.; ‘Choice 
Drollery, Songs and Sonnets,’ edited by Ebsworth, 
3 vols., 17. 5s.; and Zola’s Novels, 17 vols., Vize- 
telly, 6/. 1 Works on America include Russel 
Wallace's ‘Travels on the Amazon,’ 2/. 2s. Mr. 
Goad also issues a Clearance List of items at 1s. 

Messrs. Lupton Brothers, of Burnley, have in 
their Catalogue 94 works on art and architecture. 
We note ‘Selected Pictures from Galleries and 
Private Collections,’ with S. C. Hall’s descriptions, 
1872, 7/.; Flaxman’s ‘ Lectures on Sculpture,’ 1829, 
15s; and Hamerton’s ‘Graphic Arts,’ 2/. 10s. 
Dickens items include ‘Bleak House,’ first edition 
in parts, 2/. 2s.; and ‘Grimaldi,’ 2 vols., Bentley, 
1838, 3/. 10/7. English topceraphy is well repre- 
sented, and includes Roby’s ‘Lancashire,’ 4/. 4s.; 


Taylor’s ‘Old Halls,’ 2/7. 2s.; and Ackermann’ 
‘Westminster Abbey,’ 1812, 4/. 4s, There 
reese works under Botany, including Botanical 
agazine, an exceptionally fine run, Ii, 1ls.; an 
Parkinson’s ‘Theatrum Botanicum,’ 1640, 4/. 4s. 
Under Ornithology we find Gould’s ‘Family of 
Trogons,’ 1838, 7/. There are also works under 
Zoophytes, &c. The general items 
include the Library Edition of Scott’s Novels 
25 vols., 5/. 5s.; Dyce’s ‘Shakespeare,’ 10 vols., 4/.: 
‘The Irving Shakespeare,’ 3/. 3s.; ‘The Speaker's 
Commentary,’ 13 vols., 3/. 7s. 6d.; Stirling-Max- 
well’s Works, 4/. 4s.; ‘ Life of Wedgwood,’ 1/. 10s.; 
and Landor’s ‘Imaginary Conversations,’ 1/. 


Messrs. W. N. Pitcher & Co., of Mane 
have in their July Catalogue George Wines 
‘Journal of a voyage. to 1739, 1/. 6s. 
Burton’s ‘Arabian Nights,’ 17 vols., 12/. 10s.: a 
complete set of The Art Journal to 1881, 34 vols. 
4to, 6/. 6s.; Bewick’s ‘Birds,’ Newcastle, 1817, large 
ss er (only 25 copies printed), 5/. 15s.; the Bewick 
xoldsmith and Somerville, 2 vols., 4to, 1795-6, 5/. 5s. : 
Croker’s ‘ Boswell,’ Murray, 1844, 10 vols., 8/. 8s.: 
and Roberts’s ‘Memorials of Christie’s,’ 1/. 5s. 
There are choice items under Burns, Byron, and 
Dickens. The last include Kitton’s work (4/. 4s.) 
and first editions. There is a long list under 
Economics and Politics. The J'imes issue of ‘The 
coe oe Britannica,’ 25 vols. with bookcase 
may be had for 5/. (cost 20/.). The Library Edition 
of Fielding, 11 vols., 1902, is 4/. 5s.; and Hissey’s. 
‘Coaching Tours,’ all first editions, 10 vols., 127. 12s. 
The items under Lancashire include the Lancashire 
and Cheshire Antiquarian Society’s Transactions 
There are also beautiful pr of White's 
elborne. 


Messrs. James Rimell & Son’s Catalogue 207 is. 
full of interesting engravings and etchings. We 
note under Ballooning ‘The First Carriage, Ariel 
crossing the Thamesat London Bridge,’ 1843, 18s. 6d. : 
and ‘The Great Aerial Navigator for Conveyance 
of Passengers and Troops to India and China in 
Five Days,’ 17s. 6d. Portraits include Bartolozzi 
1788, 4/. 4s.; the Countess of Macclesfield, mother- 
of Richard Savage, 1/. 15s.; Frederick the Great 
18s, 6d.; David Garrick, 2/.15s.; Marshal Jourdan’ 
21. 12s, ; Mrs. Jordan, 5/. 10s.; Lord Duncan. 
15/. 15s.; and General Buonaparte, 1797, 187. Under- 
Alpine are four coloured etchings, 8/. 18s. 6d. Other 
subjects are ‘The Opium Ships in China, 1824,’ and 
‘Whampoa,’ 12/. 12s. the pair ; Cipriani’s ‘ Bacchus: 
and Ariadne,’ by Bartolozzi, 3): ‘Triumph of 
Beauty and Love,’ and ‘A Sacrifice to Cupid,’ in 
colours, 8/. 8s. the pair; ‘Fishermen,’ party of 
gan by side of a stream, coloured engravin 

y Hassell and Nicholls, 1814, 77. 7s.; charcoal ona 
coloured crayon sketch of a young woman by Phil 
May, 9/. 93.; also drawing of an old gentleman. 
reading the war news, signed Phil May, 8/. 8s.. 
Under George Morland are ‘The Coquette at her: 
Toilet,’ by Ward, 50/.; and ‘The Horse: 
Feeder,’ an he Cornbin,’ printed in colours by 
J. R. Smith, 49/. 10s. There are items under Turner, 
Reynolds, Lawrence, Stothard, and others. Under 
Volunteers are those of London and of West- 
minster, showing the uniforms of the different 
corps, very peares 1799, 11/. 11s. the pair; also ‘The 
Isle of ight Volunteers receivin the Island 
Banner at Carisbrook Castle, June 24, 1798,’ and 
three other engravings, 8/. 18s. 6d.; and ‘The 
Review in Hatfield Park,’ 1802, 67. 6s. Under 
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William III. is a collection of contemporary en- 
_gravings by De Hooghe, 12/. 12s. 
Mr. H. Seers in his Catalogue 81 offers eleven 
hundred items at a shilling each. For this small 
sum we have the choice of a visit to Utopia or to 
take Charles Lamb in pipefuls, or we = find a 
complete English lawyer, or look into Edinburgh 
one hundred years ago; or, should we prefer it, we 
can take a dose of proverbial philosophy, and, as a 
— up, find an antidote to the miseries of human 
ife. 
Messrs. Henry Sotheran & Co.’s Price Current 
- 673 contains over 1,200 items, of which we can note 
but a few. ceggper ‘Life of John Buncle,’ best 
edition, 3 vols., calf gilt, 1825, is 1/. 1s. Of ‘John 
Buncle’ Hazlitt wrote: ‘‘John Buncle is the oy 
lish Rabelais.” ‘The Annual Register,’ 1758-1883, 
is 16/. 16s.; Matthew Arnold’s Complete Works, 
Edition de Luxe (only 775 sets issued), 6/.; and a set 
-of first editions (save three), 21/.; complete set of 
Ballad Society’s Publications, 12/. 12s.; Izac’s 
‘Comédie Humaine,’ translated by Katharine 
Wormeley, Edition de Luxe (only 250 sets), 1898, 
16/. 16s.; first edition of Gilchrist’s ‘ Blake,’ 2/. 2s.; 
Bowman and Crowther’s ‘Churches of the Middle 
Ages,’ 2 vols., imperial folio, 1849, 5/.; a fine an 
-complete set of Britton, 14 vols., royal 4to, in 7, 
large paper, 1814-35, 10/. 10s.; Bullen’s ‘Old Eng- 
lish Plays,’ New Series, 3 vols., 4to, 5/. 15s.; and 
Richard Burton’s Chapbooks, 25 vols., 18mo, 1682- 
1781, 6/. 6s. Under Byron are some choice items. 
A charming set of ‘ Le Cabinet des Fées,’ 41 vols., 
contemporary tree calf, Geneva, 1785-9, is 7/. 7s. 
Searchers for Dickens rarities will find a choice 
copy in the original parts, of ‘Master Humphrey’s 
Clock,’ 7/. 7s.; and another copy with Sibson’s illus- 
trations, 3 vols., newly bound in purple morocco, 
14/. 14s. The catalogue is also rich in entries under 
Shakesperiana (among these are treasures from Mr. 
Ebsworth’s library), Scott, Scotland, Shelley, &c. 
The Shelley items include the edition of ‘Queen 
Mab’ which contains the dedication to Harriet 
, to which Shelley referred in a letter com- 
laining of the surreptitious issue of the poems 
S R. Carlile: ‘‘I am obliged to this piratical fellow 
in one respect, that he has omitted, with a delicacy 
for which [ thank him heartily, a foolish dedication 
to my late wife, the publication of which would 
have annoyed me, and, indeed, is the only part of 
the business which could have annoyed me, although 
it is my duty to protest against the whole.” e 
take this opportunity to remark — the care and 
method with which Messrs. theran’s Price 
- Currents are prepared. We have studied them for 
very many years, and can speak of the pleasure the 
yverusal of them has always afforded us. We be- 
ieve we are violating no confidence in stating that 
for the last twenty-six years they have been the 
work of the present head of the firm, Mr. Henry 
- Cecil Sotheran, who inherits from his father and 
randfather, both of whom were well known to us, 
fis taste for books. 
Mr. Albert Sutton, of Manchester, includes in his 
- Catalogue 153 Alken’s coloured panorama (67 feet 
long) of the funeral procession of the Duke of 
Wellington, which depicts with correct detail a 
soldier from every regiment in the service, Acker- 
mann, 1853, pedding’s ‘ Bacon,’ 7 vols., is 
- 21. 108.; and a complete set of the Reports of the 
Challenger Expedition, 50 vols., 1880-95, 37/. 10s. 
Essays and Reviews,’ 1861, 1s. (published at 16s.), 


is the lowest price we have yet seen. Mark Twain 
Works, 6 vols., are 18s. ; Nee nay of Print. 
ing,’ by Bigmore and Wyman, 3 vols., 4to, 1880-86, 
4/. 7s. 6d.; ‘ Bibliotheca Arcana,’ 1885, 1/. 10s. ; Pub. 
lications of the Library Association, 23 vols. 10/. 10s,; 
Spenser Society, 49 vols., 12/. 12s. Trials include 
those of the Earl of Somerset, Fauntleroy, and 
William Palmer. 
_ Mr. Thorp’s Guildford Catalogue 8 has many 
items relating to ornithology, entomology, zool 
&c. We note Gray’s ‘Genera of Birds,’ 3 vols, 
folio, 20/.; The Ibis, fine uncut set, 21/.; Roth. 
schild’s ‘Extinct Birds,’ 25/.; Jerdon’s ‘ Indian 
Ornithology,’ Madras, 1847, 7/. 7s.; and Humphreys 
and Westwood’s ‘ British Moths,’ 3/. 3s. There are 
a large number of works under Angling and other 
Sports, under Botany, and also General Literature, 
Mr. Wilfrid M. er gaortch Catalogue 23, like all 
he publishes, is full of scarce books. ‘‘ No work by 
this author in Lowndes” must be “‘ kept standing 
We note a few items. A panm- 
et entitled ‘The Great of Cape 
reton,’ contains all that Charlevoix says in his 
‘History of New France,’ and has a folding ma 
which includes part of Newfoundland, &c., 1746, 3h 


by_his printers. 


d | In ‘A Guide for the Freeholders of Great Britain, 


1771, 6/. 6s., the author proposes an American repre- 
sentation: 2 members for Newfoundland, 2 for 
Canada, 2 for Nova Scotia, 4 for New England and 
New York, 6 for the Indian nations, 2 for East and 
and West Jerseys, 2 for Pennsylvania, &c. Another 
me hlet is ‘The Vindication of Major-General 
Shirley, Governor of Massachusetts > 178, 
10/. 10s. One of the rarest early books relating to 
the discovery of America is ‘ Joannis de Sacroboseo 
Astronomi celeberrimi Sphericum Opusculum, cum 
lucida & familiari expositione per Mattheum 
Shamotuliensem,’ 1522, 100/. There is also one of 
the few books published by the Stationers at the 
sign of the Trinity in St. Paul’s ares. Richard 
Rolle’s ‘Speculum Spiritualium,’ Wolfgang Hopyl, 
for Guilhelmus Bretton of London, Paris, 1518, 20. 
There are many items under French and Italian 
Early Presses, Philology, Shakespeariana, Spanish 
and Portuguese Literature, &e. 

_ Mr. D. 8. Wrycroft, of St. Neots, has two short 
lists, 10 and 11. We note Mac Kinnon’s ‘Cold- 
stream Guards,’ 10s.; Southey’s Poetical Works, 
10 vols., 12s. 6d. ; Gore’s ‘ Lux Mundi,’ 6s. ; Knight's 
‘Life of Erasmus,’ 1726, 13s. 6d.; and Winkle’s 
‘Cathedrals,’ 1/. 1s. There are some sets of Mac- 
aulay’s ‘ England,’ original edition, at low prices. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


_ IeNoramus (“Possessive Case of Nouns ending 
in s”).—An article on this subject by the late 
FREDERICK ADAMS will be found at 9 S. i. 270. 
__Currton Rossrys (‘‘ Metwand”).—The ‘ N.E.D, 
illustrates both metewand and meteyard. The deri- 
vation is given as from the verb mete, to measure, 
or the substantive met, a measure, with the addition 
of wand or yard. 
NOTICE. 


Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
a the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
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BOOKSELLERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS (JULY). 


ALBERT SUTTON, 


Second-hand Bookseller, 

43, BRIDGE STREET, MANCHESTER. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED. DISTANCE NO OBJECT. 
The following Catalogues will be sent post free to 
any part of the world :— 

SHAKESPEARE AND THE DRAMA, 
MAGAZINES AND PERIODICALS. 
REPRINTS OF RARE BOOKS. 
AMERICA. | AUSTRALASIA. | AFRICA. 
YORKSHIRE TOPOGRAPHY. 

THE ENGLISH LAKES AND LAKE POETS. 
MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 


J. POOLE & CO, 
ESTABLISHED 1854, 
104, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON. 


School, Classical, Scientific, Mathematical, 
and Students’ 


BOOKSELLERS, 
New and Second-Hand. 


All Enquiries as to Prices of Boo 
very large stock 


BOOKS BOUGHT. 


BOOKS. 
WILLIAM BROUGH & SONS, 


Booksellers and Exporters, 


Are prepared to give Highest Cash Prices for Libraries 
of any description and of any itude. Gentlemen 
Executorsand others, should communicate with WILLIAM 
BROUGH & SONS, who are at all times prepared to give 
Full Cash Value for Books in all Branches of Literature. 
Vendors will find this method of disposing of their Pro- 
perties to be much more advantageous than Auction, while 
the worry, delay, and expense inseparable to Auction Sale 
will be entirely obviated. 
CATALOGUES GRATIS. 


313, BROAD ST., BIRMINGHAM. 
Established 1845. Telegrams—‘“‘ Bibliopole, Birmingham.” 


WHEN TRAVELLING, VISIT 


LUDWIG ROSENTHAL’S 

ANTIQUARIAT, HILDEGARDSTRASSE 16, MUNICH, Germany, 
Or else write for CATALOGUES gratis.— : 

101. Hungary, 
= Bohemia. 
1085. Incunables. * 2002 Nos. 
108. Russia. 1343 Nos 
109. ¢ 
110. 


Turkey, &c. 2525 Nos. 
“1501 Nos. 


. Greek and Oriental Churches, Nos. 
3 d ja, 2944 N 
113: Portraits of the Aristo 
‘01 of the istocracy. 
113, id. “German Literature. Nos. 
1674 Nos. 


P n, 
121. Books on Music. 1700 Nos. 


124. 
126. Spanish and Port 


WOODCUTS, EARLY BOOKS, 
MSS., &c. 


LEIGHTON’S 


illustrated Catalogue, 


Containing 1,350 Facsimiles. 
Thick 8vo, art cloth, 25s. ; half-morocco, 30s. 


Part XII., BOC—CAL, with 175 Facsimiles, 2s., including 
Boccaccio 1473, Brandt, Bunyan, Tuppo, sop, Aldine 
Press, Americana, Arthurian Romances, Glanville, &c. 

MS. Bibles, Lancelot, &c. [Now ready. 


J. & J. LEIGHTON, 
40, Brewer Street, Golden Square, London, W. 


L. C. BRAUN, 


17, Denmark Street, Charing Cross Road 
(near Oxford Street), London, W.C. 
ENGLISH AND FOREIGN 
SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLER. 
ESTABLISHED 1883. 

FRENCH AND GERMAN BOOKS. 
PORTRAITS and VIEWS for EXTRA-ILLUSTRATING. 


CATALOGUES OF BOOKS IN VARIOUS 
LANGUAGES SENT POST FREE. 


JAMES GUNN, 


49, Bedford Street, W.C. 


A LARGE COLLECTION OF 
ORIGINAL 
BLACK-AND-WHITE DRAWINGS 
From the Graphic and the Bystander. 


ON SALE AT LOW PRICES. 


NOW READY. 
CATALOGUE No. 94, 52 pp., 


Containing many Valuable Works on Art, Archi- 
tecture, English Topography, and Local Litera- 
ture, and a Large Collection of Books on Natural 
History, Science, Sporting, &c. 


POST FREE ON APPLICATION TO 


LUPTON BROS, 


38-40, MANCHESTER RD., BURNLEY. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


MILITARY CATALOGUES 


Part 1. 


CONTAINING BOOKS ON 
THE ART OF WAR. TACTICS AND STRATEGY. } 


ARMY REGULATIONS. ARMY LISTS. 
MILITARY COSTUMES. BRITISH REGIMENTAL RECORDS. 


MILITARY BIOGRAPHY. 
OVER 1,000 ITEMS. 


CATALOGUE OF 


GEORGE CRUIKSHANK 


ITEMS.) 


BOOKS, DRAWINGS, AND PRINTS, 
With some Illustrations by 

ISAAC CRUIKSHANK, ROBERT CRUIKSHANK 
AND A FEW CARICATURES BY 


GILLRAY, WOODWARD, &c., 
Mostly from Dr. TRUMAN’S famous Collection. 500 Lots. 
EITHER OF THE ABOVE CATALOGUES WILL BE SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


PREPARING. q 
CATALOGUE OF A COLLECTION OF BOOKS, | 


MOSTLY RELATING TO THE COUNTIES OF YORK AND LINCOLNSHIRE. 
The Library of a Northern Antiquary. 


FRANCIS EDWARDS, Bookseller. 
83, HIGH STREET, MARYLEBONE, LONDON, W. 
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